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A warm welcome to our newest members: 
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Inverness Courier 1822 
Average prices of labor and provisions in the Burgh of Inverness, taken from the Statistical Account. In the 
pound/shilling/pence notation used below, “-“ means zero. The “d” represents pence and 20 Shillings to the 
pound and 12 pence to the shilling. For reference purposes, a 100% increase over thirty years is a little 
under 2.4% annual compound inflation. (Editor: Math added as it might prove of interest.) 


1791-1821 Increase 30 yr increase 
Masons (per day ) /V/6 — -/3/- 18d 100% 
Wrights (ditto) /1/2 — -/2/- 10d 71% 
Common laborers (ditto) -/-/10 -/1/3 5d 50% 
Beef, mutton, and pork per Ib. -/-/3 -/-/5 2d 67% 
Hens and ducks each ; -/-/8 — -/1/2 6d 75% 
Chickens each -/-/3 -/-/6 3d 100% 
Geese each /1/6 — -/3/- 18d 100% 
Turkeys each -/2/9 _ -/A/- 15d 45% 
Warm milk per pint ; -/-/2. -/-/4 2d 100% 
Eggs per dozen.; -/-/2 — -/-/6 4d 200% 
Butter per Ib. -/-/8 — -/1/- 4d 50% 
Cheese per Ib. -/-/3 -/-/5 2d 67% 
Oatmeal per boll -/16/- — -/20/- 48d 25% 
Barley meal -/12/6 — -/16/- 42d 28% 
Potatoes -/8/- -/14/- 72d 75% 
Salmon per Ib. -/-/2% — -/1/- 9%d 380% 


Acknowledgements: Cover photos: Hall tokens courtesy of the Sriro Photo DVD. 


The Mysterious Auctori Plebis Tokens: 
by Jeff Rock, San Diego, CA 


Continued from CTCJ Issue #78 


Finally, we get to where the Auctori Plebis token IS first mentioned. The Virtuoso’s Companion 
contained an illustration of this piece in Volume 2, page 54 (this volume was issued in 1796). This makes 
Conder’s failure to list it even more curious since we know he saw this series of engravings — he actually 
cut out some of its illustrations and used them in his own book issued two years later! Examining the 
engraving found on this plate (see Figure Six), one is immediately struck by two facts. First, the reverse 
is a good engraving and matches up well enough with the actual coin to securely attribute it. Second, the 
obverse is nothing of the sort. Aside from having the general layout of the legend and a bust facing the 
correct direction, the obverse on the engraving is stylistically different from the actual token, and 
someone holding one side-by-side with the engraving would rightly wonder if it was the same variety. 
The engraving actually looks far more artistic than the somewhat crude looking token does, and one could 
argue that the authors were perhaps embarrassed to include an accurate engraving of such a crude die — 
except that the engraver Prattentt did this for no other Provincial Token in the book. All of the engravings 
of Provincial Tokens, especially in the first four volumes, look enough like the tokens that one can easily 
attribute nearly all of the varieties depicted. 


So why would this single token be so far off in terms of accuracy? Well, it is not really the only one. We 
said that the engraver was not this far off for any Provincial Token in the book — but The Virtuoso’s 
Companion contained illustrations of other pieces that were not technically Provincial Tokens and which 
were somewhat surprising in their inclusion in the book — a dozen or so evasion coppers’ (though the type 
that were of a specific historical nature, not those with garbled legends meant to evade the counterfeiting 
laws). Those evasion copper engravings are almost all engraved with more detail, specifically on the 
obverse busts, than exist on the coppers themselves (and may well contain detail that was never actually 
in the dies that the evasions were struck from). While the evasion copper engravings are still attributable 
to variety today, they just look better — and far more artistic — than the pieces they depict. A typical 
example is illustrated below in Figure Seven; the engraving shows far more detail than the finest example 
yet seen of the specific variety it represents. It appears that when confronted with a worn or weakly 
struck specimen — which is pretty much the case for most evasion coppers — the engraver made his best 
guess at what the piece should have looked like and engraved something that was actually nicer than the 
specimen he had in front of him. Given that the Auctori Plebis tokens are always weakly struck on the 
obverse it appears that the engraver “improved” it for the plates. It is interesting that he did this with no 
other tokens other than the Auctori Plebis and the evasion coppers because, as we will see later, a century 
later these were to be grouped together. 


* This article original appeared in Volume 1, Issue 1 of The Journal of Early American Numismatics (JEAN), 
published by The American Numismatic Society, June, 2018. It is reprinted here through the courtesy of the ANS 
and editor Christopher McDowell. JEAN is a new publication, continuing The Colonial Newsletter, in a smaller 
size but of much greater length. 

* There are fourteen evasion coppers illustrated in this work — three of which are also listed in Dalton & Hamer as 
Provincial Tokens (a pair of Isaac Newton farthings and a Lackington obverse muled with an Irish halfpenny 
reverse — the latter reverse also paired with the reverse of the Washington Liberty & Security halfpenny amongst 
other dies). The Washington North Wales halfpenny mentioned above is also included in this count as an evasion 
copper. 
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Of course, another reason for this artistic improvement is obvious — aside from this small group all the 
other tokens illustrated in The Virtuoso’s Companion were made for sale to collectors or for actual 
circulation and all were well-made pieces (the very poorly-struck counterfeits and shoddy pieces were 
either not chosen for illustration — or were struck later, after this book came out in 1796 and towards the 
very end of the token craze, before Matthew Boulton’s Soho Mint coinage made tokens impossible to 
circulate). So the specimens that Prattent had sitting in front of him were almost always going to be of 
extremely high grade, which is the quality that Denton’s customers would have demanded (though one 
wonders how disappointed they would be if they ordered any of the evasion copper varieties depicted in 
the plates!). Out of the context of the other plates that had “improved” images it would be easy to jump to 
conclusions (or sink into conspiracy theories) — but when examined closer the pattern is similar: the well- 
struck reverse die is depicted faithfully, but the obverse which always comes weak at the center has had 
the benefit of an artistic makeover. 
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FIGURE SEVEN: An illustration in The Virtuoso’s Companion of an evasion copper (Volume 8, page 
220). The engraving is good enough to securely attribute the variety (Cobwright S.0070/N.0200, Atkins 
435). Below it is the finest example of the variety yet seen by this author. The engraver of the plate 
clearly used artistic license to “improve” the details on the coin itself in order to have an attractive 
example illustrated. This improvement is evident on just a small number of pieces in all eight volumes — 
all of which are evasion coppers. 


More striking is that in the index, which lists the tokens by denomination and then by presumed place of 
issue, the Auctori Plebis pieces are clearly listed as “American” (see Figure Eight). While the authors did 
not state whether they considered it struck IN America or FOR America, it is telling that just one other 
piece in all eight volumes is listed in the index as American (this in the for Volume 6) — the Kentucky 
token.? Since we know the Kentucky token was struck in England for American circulation, it is likely 
that the authors considered the Auctori Plebis to have the same genesis and thus merited the same 
comment. Since this book ONLY contained tokens (and a few coins) struck in England they likely would 
have not included it they believed the Auctori Plebis token was struck in America, for circulation in 
America. 


On its face there is nothing about the Auctori Plebis token that would identify it as strictly American 
(unlike the Kentucky token which has the initials of the states on the obverse) — save for the obverse 
resemblance to a Connecticut copper, a coin which most British collectors would have never seen in 
circulation or set out to collect. The similarity of the reverse to the tokens listed above would have been 
immediately apparent to all these early authors and contemporary collectors — and, of course, it has a very 
pro-Britain look to it with the British lion and the globe denoting the power of that country which is 
symbolized with the anchor representing its impressive naval fleet. None of which has anything to do 
with the United States and none of these symbols would have been used on an American coin after 1783 
(and probably not even after 1776). For Denton and Prattent to call this token American means that they 
likely had some firsthand knowledge concerning it. As collectors and publishers they would have interest 
in the backgrounds of various tokens, but as dealers who actually struck and sold their own tokens (and 
helped promote the tokens of others) they would have certainly been on friendly terms with the minters of 
the day — and privy to the same sort of gossip and talk that Pye used for his own books. Unfortunately, 
none of that information is passed on other than the cryptic “American” comment. 


HALFPENNIES., 
Abergavenny 0. ACask x. A Bunch of Grapes;s.J. Powell, é&c.18 
American 0. A Head, 8: Aucturi Plebis xn. Britannia, &c. 54 
Appledore 06. A Lion anda Lamb x. A Windmill 10 
Ayltham oO Arms, Supporters, &c. x. Feathers ro 


FIGURE EIGHT: The listing in the index of “The Virtuoso’s Companion” calling the Auctori Plebis 
token “American.” The index was published in 1797 at the end of Volume 4 of the series, while the token 
itself was depicted in Volume 2, published in 1796. 


It is possible that Denton and Prattent knew that one of the coiners received an order for these tokens from 
an American speculator or merchant or some other entity that sought to circulate them in the United States 
and that would explain their “American” comment. However, it seems to be at least equally possible that 
Denton and Prattent — who were both coin dealers — would have seen a Connecticut copper with an 
identical obverse design and similar legend and simply assumed that the Auctori Plebis token was an 
American product as well — a perfectly understandable assumption and one that later authors adopted. 
There were many tokens in circulation in England (and illustrated in their plates) that had no known issuer 


° The George Washington pieces were in the indices under W for Washington — given the subject matter it was 
likely presumed that the collector knew they had an American relevance and that some would have been struck for 
American circulation (and struck in England). 
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or even a place of issue as well as many fraudulent tokens and counterfeits of genuine tokens too, so the 
authors would not need to invent any sort of backstory for the Auctori Plebis token to justify listing it — if 
they had not heard or thought that it was destined for America they simply would have illustrated it 
without comment as to locale (or, like previous authors, probably not listed it at all). Unfortunately, a 
single word is not enough to build any sort of hypothesis, and both options are plausible. At the 
conclusion of this paper we will examine which seems more probable. 


One wonders why the piece was listed by the authors at all, other than the fact that they had some to sell 
to collectors (giving it an American provenance would have given an air of the token being something 
exotic — and perhaps justify a higher price if it was implied that they had to import them FROM America, 
but that does not seem to be the case). Of course one appreciates that there was a minor flurry of books 
published at the same time on the Provincial Token series and the goal of each author was to have more 
pieces listed or illustrated than previous ones — making their book the one that collectors used and the 
other, obsolete (or at least secondary in nature). 


Although the published opinions of Pye and Conder make it seem that all British collectors would have 
tured up their nose at American pieces, the fact remains that many of the highest grade examples of early 
American coinage come not from this country but from England, where they were housed in collections, 
sometimes for a century or more. The Lord St. Oswald coins are the prime example (especially for the 
1794-6 dated Federal coinage it contained), but there have been numerous others. In the last 50 years 
England has supplied, among other items, a hoard of 19 Maryland sixpence, a pair of gem uncirculated 
transposed arrows Massachusetts coppers from a single collection, several uncirculated examples of each 
of the state coinages, at least one Date Under Plow Beam New Jersey copper, an incredible condition 
1786 Connecticut Bungtown copper, several uncirculated pieces of Massachusetts silver, the finest known 
NEW YORKE IN AMERICA token, choice Continental “dollars” (and extremely rare varieties of the 
same) — and even more that has not been well publicized. From this we can conclude, to paraphrase 
Gertrude Stein (who would have surely approved), a collector is a collector is a collector. If something 
neat and interesting somehow came into their possession, they kept it, they did not toss it aside because it 
was American (I suspect that all of us collecting today prove that point amply with the things we now 
own — I, for example, do not collect foreign coins, regular-issue U.S. coinage, paper money, ancient coins 
or tokens or medals after the 18" century and yet I have examples of ALL those things sitting in boxes or 
on bookshelves around my house. I may not collect them, but I did acquire them somehow, maybe in a 
group lot or maybe in my travels as souvenirs, but once acquired they stayed). So the “American” 
notation would not have automatically been an epithet for the Auctori Plebis token among British 
collectors of the time. Indeed, we know that to be the case since the redoubtable Miss Banks actually 
owned an example of the 1787-dated Auctori Plebis token which she bought (apparently in late 1796 or 
early 1797) for a halfpenny — at that price it was obviously not something made for sale to collectors at a 
profit, but intended for circulation, and not something that Denton and/or Prattent (or any other dealer) 
could make a lot of money on by selling to a collector. In her journal, Miss Banks astutely noted that the 
Auctori Plebis had a “head like the second Vermont halfpenny in the American drawer” of her collection 
— and the fact that she had an entire drawer of American pieces again shows that there was collector 
interest for colonial and Early American coins on the other side of the Atlantic (though one wonders if she 
had a 1787 Draped Bust Left Connecticut coppers to compare this to as these were the most plentiful of 
the state coinage issues and a far better fit than the Vermont coppers which featured a mailed bust instead 
of the draped version on the Auctori Plebis). 


“ She notes this in her Register #6, now held at the British Museum. While this purchase is undated the one on the 
following line (an Auctori Plebis evasion copper, also costing a halfpenny) is dated January 4, 1797 and likely 
indicates they were bought at or very near the same time. 
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Given the complete lack of notice of this token in any of the previous books and lists discussed above, it 
seems that the date of the Virtuoso’s Companion must have been very close to the time that the Auctori 
Plebis tokens were actually struck. If they had existed at an earlier time they would have certainly been 
mentioned somewhere — and would have found a way into Miss Banks’ collection far earlier than 1796/7. 
The Conder Craze cooled towards the end of the 18" century, just as production of these tokens was 
grinding to a halt, partially to collectors being turned off by the sheer number of varieties and “special” 
pieces being made, and partially because a new, good-weight copper coinage was being struck by 
Matthew Boulton that would have driven tokens out of circulation anyway — especially the lightweight 
and counterfeit ones that predictably appeared soon after the good weight ones were accepted in 
commerce. While tokens would technically be legal in circulation until early 1818, it is likely that the 
light weight and counterfeit issues would not have been welcome in commerce once the Boulton coinage 
was available in sufficient quantity.” Contemporary collectors were also a bit put off by the sheer number 
of manufactured rarities that were being specifically produced to separate them from their hard-earned 
money — especially when things that were thought to be unique (often because they paid for something to 
be struck just for them) were found in other collections, whose owners thought the very same thing about 
their own specimens. Authors could not keep up with the flurry of newly-made tokens that made their 
works obsolete before they were even printed, and the reluctance of some collectors to share what they 
owned made it unlikely that a complete and definitive work could be written; even Pye’s greatly- 
expanded 1801 edition fell far short of completion owing to his refusal to list the vast majority of tokens 
that collectors actually owned! After the contemporary works discussed above, no further books were 
written on the token series for almost a full century (though articles would appear in what would today be 
called mainstream media such as weekly magazines and newspapers). Collector interest did not disappear 
completely, but their passion decidedly cooled and their attention turned to the next big, new, shiny thing 
— Matthew Boulton’s Soho Mint coinage, which was responsible for the cessation of Provincial Tokens 
(at least for a few decades). 


JOSEF NEUMANN, A GERMAN LOOK AT BRITISH TOKENS: 


In 1858 Josef Neumann published his work Beschreibung der bekanntesten Kupfermtinzen; the first in a 
series of six large volumes, describing copper coins and tokens of the world. The last volume was 
published in 1872, and over 40,000 different copper pieces were described in detail in that time (a seventh 
volume, published later, is an index to the set). Neumann’s work was published in Prague and the text 
written in German, though the legends of the coins and tokens listed in his works are given exactly as they 
appear on the coin or token itself, regardless of what language those legends are in (so a coin or token 
with legends in English will have those legends spelled out in English in his book, but the description of 
the piece, usually quite thorough, will be in German). This language barrier made the work less useful to 
British collectors — and almost unknown to American ones.° Neumann was a lawyer and, later, a 


> A bill was passed on July 27, 1817 that made copper tokens illegal to make or circulate as of January 1, 1818 
(except for those of the workhouses of Birmingham and Sheffield which remained legal until 1820 and 1823 
respectively). See Paul & Bente Withers, British Copper Tokens 1811-1820, Llanfyllin, Powys, Wales, 1999, 
pages 11-18 for more detail. 

° In 1864 Henry Christmas, writing in The Copper and Billon Coinage of the British Empire called the work “little 
known in England,” but when writing a book review in 1885 for The American Journal of Numismatics for a work 
on Australian tokens, American dealer Edouard Frossard called the Neumann work a “truly remarkable 
compendium of copper coins.” Frossard may have had an easier time reading this work — he was born in 
Switzerland and was a professor of languages in Brooklyn in 1861, before enlisting in the Civil War. Few other 
mentions are found of Neumann's work in British or American publications for much of the century following their 
publication, though their usefulness was rediscovered and a reprint of the entire set (with the seventh volume index) 
was issued in 1966. 
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magistrate in the Prague criminal court and a founding member of the first Bohemian numismatic society. 
He published this series of books at his own expense and it was clearly a labor of love for him — two 
years before his death in 1878 his collection of 30,000 copper coins was donated to the Kunsthistorisches 
Museum in Vienna. His collection did not contain all the British tokens that he listed (though it had some 
of the pieces), and he relied mostly on the 19,000 copper coins, tokens, passes and such collected by Dr. 
Wilhelm Freudenthal, who was born in German, but lived in England for 20 years; the British Museum 
purchased his collection in 1870. After the sale of his collection, Freudenthal returned to Germany where 
he died in 1883 (but not before building another collection of copper coins which was later owned by the 
Duke of Cumberland and is now owned by Deutsche Bank in Hannover). Neumann’s works mostly 
predates the British Museum acquisition of Freudenthal’s tokens, and the two certainly collaborated, with 
Neumann acknowledging the assistance of Freudenthal in his foreword; their shared German language 
would have made the collaboration quite easy.’ 


The fourth volume of Neumann’s series on copper pieces, subtitled Enthdlt die Beschreibung englischer 
Token, Jettone und Zeichen (Prague, 1865), contained the tokens of the British Isles — nearly 6,000 of 
which were enumerated in some 427 pages, mostly of the i Neda i Bele and early 19" centuries. This volume 
contains the two Emsworth tokens, D&H Hampshire 9 and 10 (listed as numbers 22840-41) as well as the 
two main types of R. Campin Tokens, D&H Norfolk 20 and 21 (listed as numbers 23604-08), which 
includes several different edge varieties. The two varieties known as D&H Hampshire 11 and 12 are not 
listed by Neumann. 


Of more interest to us is that two years earlier, in his third volume, Neumann DID list the 1787 Auctori 


21611—13. 

Av. Von rechts (Ros.) AUCTORI: (Ros.) — (Ros.) PLEBIS: Ros. Belorheertes 
Brusthild rechtshin im Brustharnisch und Mantel. Rev. Von rechts: (Ros.) INDEP: 
ET. — LIBER (Ros.) Auf einem viereckigen Steine sitzt rechishin eine hehelmte 
weibliche Gestalt im Brustharnisch und leichtem Gewande, welche den rechten Arm 
auf eine Weltkugel, den linken auf einen Anker mit einem Tan sttitzt. Zu ihren 
Fiissen rechts liegt ein gekrinter Liwe mit vollem Gesichte. Unten am Rande 1787 
Die Rosetten sind fiinfblattrig und durchstochen. Gr. an 13. 

In Dickeson Tab. X. Nr. 2 (wahrscheinlich ein unvolistandiges Exemplar) mit 
Ros. AUCTORIL — PLEBIS (Ros.) und INDEP ET — LIBER 

Einseitig (Ros.) AUCTORI. (Ros.) — (Ros.) PLEBIS (Ros.) Belorbeertes Brast- 
hild linkshin mit langem Lockenhaare und Andeutang von Brustharnisch, Gr. tiber 12. 
Sehr sellen. (Simmilich mitgeth. von Hrn. Dr. Freudenthal.) 


Plebis token, becoming just the second writer to do so since the time they were issued some 65 years 
earlier. The description itself is as follows: 


Which roughly translates as: 


Obverse: Reading from the right (rosette) AUCTORI: — (rosette) PLEBIS: (rosette). A 
belaureled half-length bust facing right, wearing a breastplate and mantle. Reverse from 
right: (rosette) INDEP: ET — LIBER (rosette). Sitting on a square stone, a helmeted female 
facing right wearing a breastplate and light garb, her right arm on a globe, the left on an 


” R. H. Thompson and A.J. Wager’s “The Purpose and Use of Public-House Checks” in The British Numismatic 
Journal, Volume 52 (1982) contains useful background information on Neumann, who died in 1878. 
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anchor with a rope. Near her right foot is a crowned Lion with a full face. Near the edge 
1787. The rosettes have five petals and hollow centers. Size 13.° 

In Dickeson Plate X, Number 2 (probably from an incomplete example) with (rosette) 
AUCTORI — PLEBIS (rosette) and INDEP ET — LIBER. 

Another: (rosette) AUCTORI. (rosette) — (rosette) PLEBIS (rosette), belaureled left 
facing bust with long curly hair and a hint of breastplate. Very rare. (all this information 
provided by Dr. Freudenthal) 


Neumann gave three consecutive numbers to this token, the first number (21611) for the regular 1787- 
dated Auctori Plebis token as we know it today, the next number for the piece mentioned in Montroville 
W. Dickeson’s book and an engraving of that piece which was not completely accurate (we will examine 
the Dickeson book in the American literature section which follows), and the final number for one of the 
so-called “mules” which is actually part of the British evasion copper series. Confusingly, Neumann 
states the bust of the 1787 token faces right when it is clearly facing left — but he also says the legend 
reads from the right when it clearly starts at the left; he does this consistently throughout his books, and 
every token with a left facing bust is described as “rechts” (right) in his text. Whether this is a German 
convention in the 19" century is unknown to this writer, but it is consistent throughout Neumann’s work.” 


D.T. BATTY, 1868-1877, THE TOKEN VANISHES 


The next notable entrant in publication for the various Provincial Tokens was D(avid). T(hornbury) 
Batty’s work, Batty’s Descriptive Catalogue of the Copper Coinage of Great Britain, Ireland, British 
Isles and Colonies, which was a 4-volume set, the last volume of which was completed after the author’s 
death in 1896. In all, the four volumes were a labor of over 27 years, with more than 1300 pages of text 
and an amazing 16,000+ tokens listed — far surpassing the number of British tokens listed by Neumann in 
his 1865 work described above. Volume I and II of Batty contain the halfpenny tokens, and these were 
published in 1868 and 1877 respectively. Batty’s work puts things into counties where known, but 
anything without a city or the name of a known issuer who can be pinpointed to a certain locale is listed 
alphabetically — not by legend, but rather alphabetically by whatever heading the author decided to list 
them under, often not the place one would first look, which severely limits the usefulness of the Batty 
volumes to collectors today. Even more confusing he gave separate numbers to every random 
counterstamp or engraved coin in his collection (of which there were thousands), and seems to have 
inserted new varieties constantly but instead of renumbering the entire work he just put things in where he 
thought they fit and added a letter after the number, so 4 new varieties after his number 100 would then be 
100A, 100B, 100C and 100D. Sometimes these sub-varieties would be variations of the main variety 
listed — a different metal, counterstamped or engraved, perhaps a later die state or an error strike. Other 
times the sub-variety is something completely different than the main variety and should have had its own 
separate number, but it had to be squeezed in somewhere and this was where Batty decided to place it. 


° The size here refers to a chart published in the first volume of Neumann’s work and refers to Viennese inches 
which were slightly larger than the British Imperial inch. Each number in the size referred to 1/12 of a Viennese 
inch, and his Size 13 works out to 28.53 mm; Walter Breen gives 27 mm as the diameter for the 1787 Auctori 
Plebis token, but notes that the size varies, so Neumann’s estimate is in the correct range. 

° Michael Dickinson suggests “the right/left problem is perhaps because Neumann was influenced by heraldry: 
when describing a shield of arms thus, they are considered from the wearer's standpoint, dexter being on the 
wearer's right, sinister on his left. When the arms are viewed by an onlooker (or opponent), dexter is on the left.” 
Private communication, January, 2018. 
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Batty’s catalogue was essentially a listing of his own collection and a vehicle for the sale of duplicates — 
and later presumably of the main collection itself. This was likely a wise marketing move since the 
“checklist” collector has always existed — the ones who want one of everything that is listed in a book. If 
you already own the pieces listed as Batty 1230 and Batty 1232 then you are probably going to want to 
buy Batty 1231 — even if that number was just a random letter counterstamped on a coin that previously 
had no real collector value. 


The four volumes of Batty’s work contain most of British tokens of the 18" century that Atkins and 
Dalton & Hamer later listed. In the first volume we find the two pieces with the Emsworth obverse listed, 
the one now known as D&H Hampshire 9 as Batty 298 and D&H Hampshire 10 as Batty 299 (both found 
on Page 99). The other two pieces now listed as part of Hampshire are found in Volume II, where D&H 
Hampshire 11 is listed as Batty 4543 and D&H Hampshire 12 is Batty 4544 — these latter two have 
subvarieties listed for bronze strikes, a few different edges and for specimens on thin planchets. The 
Norfolk pieces using the seated reverse dies are also listed in Volume I, where D&H Norfolk 20 is listed 
as Batty 1728 and D&H Norfolk 21 is listed as Batty 1733; the numbers in-between contain entries for 
two different edges, a specimen in bronze and one called plated (likely a gilt specimen), as well as one 
described as “restruck over a similar coin” (which may be a double struck specimen, but has not been 
seen) for the Norfolk 20 variety, while there are different edges, a bronze specimen and one on a smaller 
planchet described for Norfolk 21. But nowhere is the 1787-dated Auctori Plebis token listed — a very 
curious situation since they would have been known for 70 years, since the publication of The Virtuoso’s 
Companion. 


The first two volumes of Batty contained an extremely large number of evasion coppers, over 300 
different varieties — listed all over the place and never specifically called evasions, though a few do get 
called “imitation coins.” Despite this large number of evasion coppers, none of the ones with the Auctori 
Plebis legend are listed either. When one looks at the breadth of the 16,000+ entries in the 4 volumes of 
Batty it seems impossible that the author would not have known of any of the pieces with the Auctori 
Plebis legend. 


The explanation that makes sense is that he did know of them, but specifically chose not to include them, 
much like some of the later 18" century authors. The timing of the Batty books are important here — they 
mirror the years when American authors were calling the 1787-dated Auctori Plebis token an American 
colonial issue (we will discuss the American literature in the following section). It seems likely that Batty 
considered the 1787 token to be an American product and thus not fitting into his book, since even if he 
believed the date on the token to be accurate, by that year America was no longer a collection of British 
colonies. If that was the reasoning then he likely concluded that the other pieces with the same obverse 
legend were likewise American products (this despite the fact that some of those Auctori Plebis evasion 
coppers use reverse dies that are listed in his book). 


JAMES ATKINS, THE TOKEN REAPPEARS, 1892 


James Atkins wrote the next major work on the 18" century Provincial Tokens, this from a vantage point 
of over a century since they were first issued. His work, The Tradesmen’s Tokens of the Eighteen 
Century was published in 1892 and was the collector’s bible for a good 20 years or more. Atkins had 
access to far more pieces than earlier authors — and the certainty that no more varieties were going to be 
issued. Atkins was the first to try and make sense of the whole series, separating the tokens by country 
and then by county within. The number of tokens listed in Atkins dwarfed those tabulated by Conder — 
and for the first time detailed attention was paid to die varieties and to different edge legends. Atkins 
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states in his introduction that “perhaps the greatest difficulty was to decide what to include, and what 
exclude, of the heterogeneous mass of Medalets & c., grouped by Conder under the heading of ‘Coins Not 
Local.’” Atkins therefore did away with that section and fit those orphaned tokens into counties as best 
he could (though not always correctly, and sometimes on the flimsiest of grounds). 


Atkins does include the Auctori Plebis piece, but not with the rest of the 18 century tokens by county. 
Instead, he includes it with his listing of evasion coppers (there called “Imitation of the Regal Coinage”) 
at the end of his book, where it is his number 7, with just the obverse and reverse legends and date given 
(which was all Atkins included for the evasion coppers). It appears that while Atkins was aided by 
descriptions sent in from other collectors, he probably pursued the series as a collector as well. He listed 
480-odd evasion coppers and the sheer number suggests he drew upon his own collection or at least had 
access to large collections, including that of the British Museum, a large chunk of which came from the 
collection of Sarah Sophia Banks and were literally pulled from circulation by her or by her friends who 
knew she was a collector. But we also know that Atkins did not see all these tokens in person as there are 
a large number of errors in his listing, including busts that face the opposite way from what he states, 
legend errors and misreading and a couple of truly bizarre legends that have never been seen — these types 
of errors are more explicable if he relied on descriptions provided by others, and had to decipher someone 
else’s handwriting. It should be noted that Atkins listing also contained several pieces that are just 
standard counterfeits — and at least one number which appears to apply to a Canadian Blacksmith token 
and two other numbers that apply to the Wood 33 which has traditionally been collected with both the 
Blacksmith and evasion copper series. 


Atkins listing of the 1787 Auctori Plebis token with evasion coppers is understandable in some ways. 
While the revere die is similar to a design used elsewhere in the Provincial Token series, the 1787-dated 
Auctori Plebis does not name a merchant or even a place that it could be tied to — and has no edge 
lettering that could link it to something else. In that respect, the token was something of an orphan and 
could have been listed in a “Non Local” section — if he had one. But since he did away with that heading 
he needed to find a place to fit this token — and the evasions were as good a place as any. This choice 
makes sense since the next number on his list, Atkins 8, is described as having the same obverse legend 
but with a bust facing right and the reverse a harp with the legend HISPANIOLA and the date 1736'”, 
For someone who wanted to find a home for every token it would be difficult to ignore the fact that the 
same obverse legend somehow tied these two tokens together and the second piece was definitely an 
evasion copper since the reverse die was used elsewhere in that series. Having one piece that clearly fit in 
with his evasion copper criteria that had the exact same legend — one used on no other coin or token 
known today — would have been sufficient to couple the two pieces and list them together. This is exactly 
what Sylvester Crosby did a few decades earlier — though where Crosby considered the evasion tied to the 
1787 token and thus both related somehow to the Connecticut copper series, Atkins went the opposite 
direction and considered the 1787 token tied to the evasion copper and both thus part of the evasion series 
(and, quite probably, had never seen a Connecticut copper). Interestingly, it is possible that both were 
incorrect. 


RICHARD DALTON & S.H. HAMER’S WORK — FOR OVER A CENTURY THE 
STANDARD REFERENCE FOR THE SERIES, 1910-1918 


The reference used today is The Provincial Token-Coinage of the 18th Century by Richard Dalton and 
S.H. Hamer. Issued in fourteen parts between 1910-1918, over 560 pages long, the D&H reference 


'© These evasion copper types will be discussed more thoroughly in another paper. 
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contains roughly 6,000 different listings (including edge varieties), with more added over the century 
since its publication.'’ Dalton & Hamer followed Atkins’ general way of cataloguing, and included in 
their massive reference things that were, strictly speaking, not tokens. There are a large number of medals 
and medalettes, mostly political or architectural in nature clustered in the Middlesex and Warwickshire 
sections, but scattered throughout other counties as well. D&dH also included counterfeits of tokens, 
things made for sale to collectors that muled dies in haphazard fashion, special edge legends and off-metal 
strikes made as delicacies; a few later restrikes and fantasy issues also crept into their text. Despite all 
these different types of tokens in their book, the Auctori Plebis token is not listed in D&H — not even as a 
footnote near the varieties that have a similar reverse die! While we have no way of knowing why the 
authors chose to ignore the token (though listing many pieces with far more dubious claims) it is likely 
because Atkins listed it as an evasion copper, and neither die was used elsewhere with what they 
considered a “true” Provincial Token die — even though one die clearly imitated known tokens. This is 
striking since the authors had no problem listing counterfeits and imitations of other legitimate tokens, as 
well as many pieces that were obviously not Provincial Tokens, but would not include something that had 
distinct ties to other tokens in the series they did list. Compared to silver proof pieces made to celebrate 
King George III’s recovery from insanity or the several large series of architectural medals depicting 
churches, historic buildings and gates (all of which made it into their reference work though none 
apparently circulated as money), the copper Auctori Plebis piece was clearly issued as a token and 
circulated somewhere (given the grade of most known examples today). Its manufacture in England 
should have been enough justification for its listing — as was the case for the Kentucky tokens and various 
Washington pieces, all of which were mentioned even though they might have been considered American 
and not worth listing. We note that D&H do not list the 1794-5 Talbot, Alum & Lee cents either, which 
were struck in England for use in America (the same as the Kentucky token which is listed) — but they do 
list the various mules of the Talbot, Alum & Lee cents that use British dies. The fact that the regular 
TA&L tokens list a New York firm where the tokens could be redeemed may have meant it was thus 
outside the geographic scope of the book. The Auctori Plebis tokens however do not give any location for 
redemption and the same argument would not hold. 


For well over a century of British literature - commencing from the time these tokens were likely struck — 
only one book included the Auctori Plebis as an equal to other 18” century tokens (this being The 
Virtuoso’s Companion), while Atkins at least included it in with his evasion coppers listing. All the other 
authors did not even bother listing the piece, even though its date was in their period of interest, the 
design of the reverse clearly indicated English manufacture (and possible circulation), and despite the fact 
that these authors often included other issues that were meant for other areas, including Bermuda, Sierra 
Leone — and the United States of America. Mostly ignored by these earliest of authors, it should come as 
no surprise that later British collectors continued to ignore the issue — indeed, in over 80 volumes of the 
British Numismatic Journal, spanning well over a century (publication was sporadic during the World 
War II and post-War years) there is not a single mention of the 1787 Auctori Plebis token anywhere, in 
any context! 


This unloved orphan was even evicted from the only home it had known since the 1890s, the evasion 
coppers series, when Alan Judd (writing as Mullhulland Ignatius Cobwright) removed it from his 1993 
listing of British evasion coppers entitled (and we aren’t making this up!) A Journey Through the 


" Most of these unlisted varieties can be found in a 1990 reprint of D&H issued by Allan Davisson and a 2015 
reprint issued by Bill McKivor. Other unlisted varieties have appeared in the various “Baldwin’s Basement” 
auctions which have been held by that firm and Baldwin’s of Saint-James, which have been held from 2014 to the 
present, containing several thousand tokens many of which have been held by that firm for 50-100 years, including 
pieces from the Dalton, Hamer, Atkins, Cokayne, Jan and other famous collections of the 20" century. 
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Monkolokian Rain Forest in Search of the Spiny Fubbaduck. Cobwright placed it in a brief section in an 
appendix entitled “Omitted, American,” which also contained a 1787 Machin’s Mill copper, the 1783 
Georgius Triumpho cent (though still keeping the various Auctori Plebis “mules” and the normal 
Washington North Wales token with one star at either of the base of the harp as true evasion coppers in 
his listing — though he did not list the lettered edge version of this die pair and delisted the very rare 
Washington North Wales that had two stars at either side of the base of the harp). 

To make matters worse, on the eastern side of the Atlantic it seems that the Auctori Plebis token had been 
ceded completely to America, along with some other pieces that were listed in the earliest literature, such 
as the Talbot, Alum & Lee cents, the Kentucky tokens and many of the earliest George Washington 
pieces — despite all having British manufacture (and all of which were found in the inventories of British 
dealers until the 1980s, often in quantity). Part of the reason for their British abandonment is simply due 
to price — as "American colonials" they sell for 10-100 times what a British token of the same era and 
comparable rarity sells for. For instance, a very rare edge on an otherwise common token in the British 
series might sell for 100-200 Pounds; a very rare edge on a Kentucky token might bring $25,000 or more 
at auction today. 


This price differential started in the 1860s and 1870s as more American coin collectors became interested 
in the early numismatic history of their country. Prior to that time, there were few collectors in America 
and these pieces were more popular in England as part of the 18th century Provincial Token series, but 
they would have been valued the same as other tokens within that series. This intense period of collecting 
in England had three ramifications for collectors today. First, it meant that many of these tokens were 
saved in England at or near their time of manufacture, which means that there are more high grade 
examples around than contemporary American coinages that may have had higher mintages. Second, 
because British collectors at the time were keen on acquiring rarities — often paying a healthy premium for 
them — it meant that things like unique edge varieties were occasionally made specifically for sale to 
collectors (and thus preserved in high grade), and they were noticed as different and mentioned as such in 
the literature. Finally, it meant that as the pricing differential between British and American collectors 
grew, more and more of these were shipped over to the former colonies where collectors would pay so 
much more for them (a process that continues today in series such as the St. Patrick's farthings, Hibernia 
coinage, Voce Populi coppers and non-regal British and Irish coppers, most of which were difficult to 
give away four or five decades ago, but once incorporated into the American colonial series have all seem 
explosions in demand and price). 

Now that we are back in America and in the correct era let us continue examining the literature on this 
side of the Atlantic. 


THE AMERICAN LITERATURE: 


While Crosby, as mentioned in the beginning of this article, carries the most weight as a scholar, he was 
not actually the first to mention the Auctori Plebis tokens in American numismatic literature. That honor 
appears to belong to an article appearing in Volume One (1857) of The Historical Magazine, entitled 
“English Coins Struck for the American Colonies. Coins Issued by the Several States and by the Federal 
Government Previous to the Establishment of the Mint in 1792.” As an article in a specialized magazine 
this would have likely been seen and remembered by fewer people than a book devoted to numismatics, 
but it does contain the earliest known mention of an Auctori Plebis piece in American literature. While 
the article is short, it is surprisingly well written with some good information that would not have been 
generally known at the time. Directly following a brief section on Connecticut coppers, the author states: 
“There is a rare cent of the following description. Obverse, a laureated head with the inscription 
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AUCTORI: PLEBIS. Reverse, a female figure seated; at her right hand a globe, on her left an anchor on 
which she is reclining; legend, INDEP: ET. LIBER. 1787.” The article is signed J.C. and is almost 
certainly the work of Jeremiah Colburn, an early numismatist born in 1815, who was an appraiser at the 
Boston Customs House when the article was written. He was also one of the founding members of the 
Boston Numismatic Society, serving as its president from 1865 until his death a quarter century later. 
Most of his collection was sold in 1863 by William Elliot Woodward, and it was one of the earliest 
“blockbuster” sales in the country. Colburn’s collection contained an Auctori Plebis token (April, 1863 
sale, Lot 2064) described as “not in fine condition, but extremely rare.” Despite this less-than-rousing 
description, the coin managed to bring $6.00 — the same price as a “perfect uncirculated...almost a proof 
impression” of a Massachusetts cent and about the same price as a nice Chalmers shilling! Colburn’s 
collection also contained an electrotype of this issue (which realized 25 cents). 


The first mention of an Auctori Plebis token in a book published in America came the following year, by 
John H. Hickcox, who briefly mentioned it in his 1858 work An Historical Account of American Coinage. 
In Chapter IV entitled simply “Miscellaneous Coinage,” Hickcox listed by date coins that did not fit 
elsewhere, the Auctori Plebis token being fifth out of seven coins listed for 1787. The description of the 
piece reads in whole as follows: 


“1787 A copper piece, size of a cent. Obverse, a laureated head ; legend, AUCTORI 
PLEBIS : reverse, a female seated, a globe at her right hand, and at her left an anchor, on 
which she leans; legend INDEP. ET LIBER. Exergue, 1787.” 


This description is obviously copied from the Colburn article of the previous year with just a few words 
changed or added. Oddly, neither the Colburn or Hickcox descriptions mention the resemblance of the 
bust to the Connecticut coppers (though the former lists it right after those coins), and there is no 
historical or background information on the coin at all. Hickcox had a few engraved plates at the rear of 
his book, but the Auctori Plebis token was not illustrated. 


A more thorough discussion was given by Montroville W. Dickeson, whose American Numismatic 
Manual went through three editions from 1859 to 1865. Dickeson attempted to cover the entire American 
numismatic spectrum, from colonial issues up to coins issued as the book was printed, and to do so ina 
comprehensive manner — not just a listing of dates and mintages, but to go into detail on each and every 
coinage and to describe die varieties where applicable. Amazingly, the Dickeson work was the ONLY 
American reference to attempt such a comprehensive examination until the publication of Walter Breen’s 
even larger Encyclopedia over 120 years later. Being the first to print usually means not being entirely 
accurate and the Dickeson work is filled with errors and omissions, especially in the colonial series, which 
is perhaps why colonial collectors mostly ignored it after the publication of Crosby’s more thorough work 
a decade later. For the Auctori Plebis token, Dickeson in his third (and best) edition published in 1865 
states: 
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Averont Piers. 
1787. Device.—An unusually large bust, the head laureated, and facing to the left. 

Legend.—& AUCTORI : & PLEBIS. 

Reverse.—The Goddess of Liberty seated on a bale, the right hand resting on the 
globe. On her left a large anchor, on which she is reclining, while her 
foot rests upon a lion. 

Legend.—INDE ET LIBER., with amulets. 

Ezergue.—1787. 

(Size 8. See Plate X., Figure 2. 

Some authors have stated that this coin was struck off in England, and sent to 
Connecticut for circulation. We have been unable to find any authority to sustain 
this statement. On the contrary, its resemblance to the “Auctori Connec,’’ indicates 
that it was coined in Connecticut, though for reasons which are not apparent, the 
emission must have been very limited. 

Of this coin, we have met with but one type, consisting of three varieties. They 
are in an unusually fine state of preservation, having been manufactured of good 
copper, properly tempered and milled. 

It is considered to be particularly rare, and can be found in but few cabinets. 


Several errors are immediately obvious. The author misses the cinquefoil after PLEBIS, misses the P in 
INDEP in on the reverse legend, and calls the seated figure the Goddess of Liberty and not a 
representation of Britannia. He ignores the similarity of the reverse die to British tokens (which he may 
not have been aware of), and suggests that it was coined in Connecticut with only a small number struck 
(oddly without any proof, even though he dismissed other suggestions that they were made in England). 
His suggestion of three varieties apparently refers to different die states of the reverse and not different 
die varieties as we know them today (his comment cannot refer to the “mules” none of which have the 
same bust type as the 1787 token and would have been considered different types if he knew of them). 
Today, the Auctori Plebis token is considered scarce, but not “particularly rare” as Dickeson stated; 
however, given the early date of his publication, the token may have been rare — in America. If for some 
reason the Auctori Plebis tokens did not make it over to America for actual circulation then the vast 
majority would likely have been in British collections — and only when the price differential became great 
enough would they begin to migrate across the Atlantic to America. If they did circulate in America, then 
it is possible that many were included with collections of Connecticut Coppers — which were just starting 
to be catalogued by variety with Dickeson’s work, improved on by Crosby, and later improved on by Dr. 
Thomas Hall, and finalized by Henry Miller. In any event, early American collectors seem to have not 
noticed or commented on this token until a scant half decade before the Civil War, and such a small 
number were seen that they were considered particularly rare for several decades. 


Dickeson illustrated the piece, with a copper tinted lithographic image (see Figure Nine). While the 
engraving was clearly made by someone who had an example in hand, the artist repeats the problem that 
Prattent did in The Virtuoso’s Companion over 60 years earlier — he made the piece look too good. While 
the legend placement is correct, the illustration shows more detail in the face and hair than are apparent on 
any known examples of the actual token. The fact that two different engraves, separated by six decades 
and an ocean, made the same “improvement” to the same side shows that while fidelity was important to 
them, their artistic side could not abide an illustration of an unattractive coin! Interestingly, the Dickeson 
plate piece is also somewhat incorrect in terms of the die state illustrated. The token used was clearly a 
later state of the reverse as is evidenced by the large curving die break from the seated figure’s head to the 
globe — but the reverse actually broke first at the top of the anchor, and that diebreak is not depicted, 
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essentially creating a die state that does not exist on any extant specimen. A look at the various die states 
of the reverse of the 1787 Auctori Plebis token can be found in Appendix Two at the end of this article. 


PLATE X 


FIGURE NINE: A small section of Montroville W. Dickeson’s Plate X (from the 1865 third edition of 
his work) showing the 1787 Auctori Plebis token (middle coin). Note that while the coin looks good 
enough that one can easily attribute it, the obverse bust still shows better detail in the hair and face than 
is apparent on the tokens themselves. 


In 1861, W.C. Prime published Coins, Medals and Seals, Chapter VI of which dealt with colonial coins.” 
More or less a brief overview of the major colonial and state coinages, Prime did not mention the Auctori 
Plebis token in the body of his text, though he did list it in the valuations section later in his book. This 
appears on page 246, as number 37 in his list of colonial coins, where it is priced at $5 — the same price as 
a piece of Massachusetts silver of the Oak or Pine tree type and ten times the highest price of a Fugio 
copper. The fact that it is priced without comment suggests that collectors of the time would have known 
of the coin, presumably from Dickeson’s book first printed a few years earlier. 


Since we mentioned prices in the last two paragraphs, we should note that in the period of the 1860s- 
1880s, auction results for the Auctori Plebis token ranged widely, though with an overall declining value; 
while we will not track every auction appearance for this era, a few examples from the various decades 
should suffice. In the March, 1862 Edward Cogan sale an “extremely good” specimen brought $11.00 — 
or one dollar less than a 1792 silver half disme — a startling record for collectors today who value the 


'* A reprint of this chapter was issued by The Colonial Newsletter in issues 30-34, and then offered as a special 
unnumbered supplement in later printings of that newsletter. Of interest to the colonial collector, Prime states on 
page 78 that the “number and variety of Connecticut cents or coppers, from 1785 to 1788, is absolutely beyond 
computation. Every day a new one is discovered.” 
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latter in 5 or 6 figures and the former in 3 figures. In the Bangs sale of October, 1863 one went even 
higher, realizing $24; though this token was described as “entirely Uncirculated and the best one to ever 
appear at auction.” Oddly, the next lot was described as “another splendid specimen, as desirable as the 
last,” but the audience did not think so and it brought “only” $17, still a large sum at the time. In the 
May, 1864 W. Elliot Woodward sale of the McCoy collection another “splendid” pair appeared, bringing 
$20 and $8.50 the latter described as “almost as fine” as the former, despite bringing less than half the 
price. One appeared in W. Elliot Woodward’s March, 1866 sale as “very fine indeed, and rare” and 
brought $3.00 — the same price as a “proof” 1776 Continental dollar. In the 1867 Woodward sale of the 
Joseph J. Mickley collection, Woodward used the same description but termed the piece “very rare” 
instead of just rare and it brought a quarter dollar more, $3.25 — a price that in this sale would have bought 
a pair of fully uncirculated Connecticut coppers, with some change to spare; while the price had dropped 
dramatically in just a few years it was still relatively high. A few years later in the December, 1871 sale 
of the Charles Clay collection by George A. Leavitt, the idea of this being a rarity must have been 
demolished since the sale contained SIX examples — along with three of the “mules” (discussed in the 
next installment of this article) and three of the British Provincial Tokens that have this reverse design; 
given the timing of this sale, these might be the very specimens Crosby owned and described when 
writing his book. The regular Auctori Plebis tokens brought $2.00 to $2.50 for ones described as 
uncirculated (less than 10% of their high water mark a decade earlier), while a group of three called 
“barely circulated” brought just 65 cents apiece. In the December, 1876 Bangs sale one called “v.g” 
brought $2.90 and three years later in a May, 1879 sale by the same firm one called “very good; seldom 
offered any finer” brought $3.75 while another “nearly as good” brought $2.25, and one of the uniface 
evasion coppers finally saw collector interest and realized $6.75. Three years later, in the November, 
1882 Bangs sale of the J. Colvin Randall collection a “weak but not much circulated” specimen brought 
$2 (while one of the uniface evasion coppers brought just 60 cents, again less than 10 percent of its last 
auction record). A year later, in Charles Steigerwalt’s Coin Journal of 1883 (Volume 2), one was offered 
as “Very good and scarce” and priced at $2 — which does not seem like much but that was four times the 
price of Fugio, Vermont or Connecticut coppers and equal to the price of an uncirculated Rhode Island 
Ship Token. By 1889, in a December auction by S.H. & H. Chapman a group of four Auctori Plebis 
tokens (‘1 fine, 3 very good”) realized just $1.65." 


Clearly, contemporary collectors did not know how to price the 1787 Auctori Plebis tokens — sometimes 
valuing them as rarities, other times as no more than common type coin, but the general price trend was 
downward over time, which makes sense when one considers that both supply and demand changed. 
Oddly, demand likely went up as more collectors were drawn to the hobby — but the supply must have 
gone up at an even higher rate, putting downward pressure on the price. Auction records under $1 or $2 
would not have drawn any over from England, but the $11 price might — and the $24 price would 
presumably have opened the floodgates as British collectors and dealers would happily sell tokens that 
realized just a few pence apiece in their country for an inflated price in another. If this fresh supply came 
from England, it suggests that regardless of the “American” location given in The Virtuoso’s Companion 
that a fair number remained in England. Given the significant drop in price between 1864 and 1866 it is 


'S Grading standards in the 19" century were quite different than today of course, and coins called “very good” and 
“fine” in the auctions of that period may well grade EF or better today since those words were not used as technical 
grades but rather as indicators of how nice a coin was (their “very good” means a coin that is, literally, very nice, 
while our “Very Good” denotes a coin that is very well-worn). Surprisingly, there are a number of pieces in the 
auction records of the era that are called uncirculated or at least close to that grade — as of this writing the PCGS 
Population reports contains just a single example they felt qualified as uncirculated (and a low-level uncirculated at 
that, graded MS61), though another 30 or so are graded AU. Interestingly, the lowest grade certified specimens are 
VG-10. 
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likely that this is the period when British collectors and dealers were sending specimens over to America 
(and given the disruption of shipping and trade caused by the Civil War it is likely that those in England 
would not have known of the high prices in the 1862-1864 sales until after the cessation of hostilities). 


Surprisingly, there was another major notice of this token in the numismatic literature prior to the Crosby 
book. In the April, 1871 issue of The American Journal of Numismatics, written by someone with the 
initial C.H.B. who has yet to be identified but was clearly a knowledgeable and informed numismatist.“ 
The article reads as follows: 


THE AUCTORI. PLEBIS. COPPER OF 1787. Obverse, AUCTORI. PLEBIS; laureated 
bust to left. Reverse, INDEP. ET LIBER.; a female seated, her right arm resting upon a 
globe, her left upon an anchor; at her feet a lion. Exergue, I787. This piece is frequently 
classed with the contemporaneous coins of Connecticut, and Dickeson (p. 112) insists that 
it must have been issued under the authority of that State. But though the bust and the 
legend bear a resemblance to those of the common variety of the AUCTORI. CONNEC., 
still the marked difference in the workmanship of the pieces excludes the idea of a common 
origin. There was no die-sinker in this country in I787, so far as known; certainly none 
connected with the Connecticut mint, who was capable of producing a coin of such 
excellence and beauty as the AUCTORI. PLEBIS. 

It is also to be remembered, that the devices and inscriptions of the Connecticut copper 
money were fixed by law, to which the contractors for her coinage were bound, under a 
penalty, to conform. (Hichcox, pp. 3 3, 34.) It would have been a rather hazardous 
experiment, therefore, for them to introduce new varieties of coins, however interesting 
they might have been to the collectors of our day. If any other evidence were needed to 
establish the foreign origin of the piece in question, it is found in the fact that the reverse 
design is identical (date and legend excepted) with that of several English tokens of the 
period. I have before me three of these, described as follows: 

1, Obv. PEACE AND PLENTY; a dove bearing the olive branch, and a cornucopia— 
Rev. HALF-PENNY; (same design as that of the AUCTORI. PLEBIS;) exergue, I793; on 
the edge, CURRENT EVERY WHERE. 

2 2. Obv. EMSWORTH; a ship under sail—Rev. (same as No. I.) On the edge, 
PAYABLE AT THE WAREHOUSE or JOHN STRIDE. 

3. 3. Obv. R. CAMPIN, HABERDASHER, exergue, GOAT LANE NORWICH; a 
stocking, glove, and crossed knife and fork—Rev. (Same as No. 1, except the date, which is 
1794 ;) on the edge, CURRENT EVERY WHERE. 

It may be that there is more direct and positive proof, but the facts here mentioned leave 
no room for doubt, that the AUCTORI. PLEBIS copper was struck in England to be sent to 
this country on speculation, as was the NOVA CONSTELLATIO copper a few years 
earlier. For some cause, perhaps because it was too late in the market, or because its 
design was not of so popular a character as that of the NOVA CONSTELLATIO, it had a 
comparatively small circulation, and now belongs to the class of rarer colonials,— if that 


‘* Unfortunately, the two ideal candidates, C. Wyllys Betts and Charles Ira Bushnell, both have the wrong middle 
initial. A search through auction catalogues of the 1870s and 1880s show a few collectors with the correct three 
initials and even more with just the first and last names given (no middle initial) though none of them are names 
associated today with colonial numismatics. This article appeared in The American Journal of Numismatics and 
Bulletin of American Numismatic and Archaeological Societies, Vol. V. Boston, APRIL, 1871. No. 4. 
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is the proper term to apply to pieces which were issued neither by the Colonies nor States, 
and were never in circulation here until the colonial period had passed. C. H. B. 


While the above is a more thorough and well-reasoned look at the Auctori Plebis token, it too has errors. 
One could argue the artistic merits of this token: the reverse is a good deal more attractive than some of 
the plain state coinages, its quality is notably below that of the British tokens from which that side was 
copied, while the obvers is no better or worse than any Draped Bust Left Connecticut copper — which has 
never been considered the most artistic of the various state coinages. The commentary on skill levels of 
American engravers was blatantly incorrect. With an example of any of these British tokens in front of 
him, Abel Buell or any number of other talented engravers who worked for the various state mints (or as 
jewelers, silver and goldsmiths who would have had the same skill set) would certainly have been capable 
of producing these dies. The argument that devices and legends were “fixed by law” is true enough, but 
clearly the mints producing Connecticut coppers did not strictly abide by that — especially the counterfeit 
mints! — as you have busts facing different directions, in different styles and with several error legends 
known for the series. By 1788 the people responsible for producing the legitimate Connecticut coppers 
were also fraudulently striking them from government-supplied copper intended for the Fugio coinage, so 
breaking yet another law by creating something new was certainly capable of happening. It did not 
happen, but the fact it did not does not mean that it could not. Next, the author jumps to the conclusion, 
with no supporting evidence, that this was a speculative coinage struck in England and sent to America. 
He seems to take the 1787 date as the actual date when these were struck — by comparing them to the 
Nova Constellatio issues of “a few years earlier” (the Nova Constellatios were struck in 1783 and 1785). 
If struck in 1787, then the author ignores the very British reverse iconography that surely would not have 
been appropriate just a few years after the end of the Revolution — and therefore is in the position of 
believing that the Auctori Plebis token came first and that the British tokens copied this reverse and 
improved on the design. 

Eric Newman has stated that all serious American numismatic research begins with Crosby, which is why 
we started this article with his thoughts. Crosby remained the final word on this token issue for nearly 
seven decades — most reference works published for a half century or more after Crosby generally 
contained a brief synopsis of his thoughts, stating they were produced in England but resembled 
Connecticut coppers and were often collected with that series, almost always side-stepping the issue of 
when they were produced, whether in 1787, the year they were dated, or after the 1793-1794 British 
tokens with the similar reverse style. From the 1940s on, the 1787-dated Auctori Plebis token would be 
included in all of the general reference books such as the Wayte Raymond “Standard Catalogue” and the 
popular “Redbook” that followed, though with less detail than Crosby presented. 


The next major look at the 1787 Auctori Plebis token did not occur for nearly seventy years, when 
Howard Kurth authored an article in Stacks Numismatic Review (Volume 1, Number 2, September 1943). 
Kurth dates them as being struck about 1795, noting that in that year “the Connecticut coppers were no 
longer legal tender; yet in many parts of the country they were still passable, and there must have been 
temptation to make imitations. We believe the Auctori Plebis is such an imitation, ordered from England 
by some Yankee trader or speculator.” This is stated without any proof, just by reasoning that since they 
exist, they must have something to do with America. What is overlooked is that even if in certain areas of 
the fledgling nation Connecticut coppers and other things were still accepted, it would have only been at a 
reduced value after the Coppers Panic of a few years earlier (though in times of coin shortage anything 
would have circulated when needed). It would not have been profitable for a speculator to order a 
coinage that imitated one that did not circulate much, and then only at a discount. If a merchant was 
going to order an imitation of a state copper, it would be more likely to imitate those of New Jersey, 
which at least had better trade value than those of neighboring states. Kurth also seems to ignore the fact 
that in 1795 the Philadelphia Mint had been up and running for three years — and while it had not yet 
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produced enough copper coinage to completely satisfy the needs of the young nation it had made progress 
towards that end. With a national coinage already in production, it would seem foolhardy for someone to 
take a gamble on a lightweight token coinage that would compete with a better-made, nationally 
recognized and standardized weight copper currency. 


Kurth goes on to call the bust on this (and the Connecticut pieces) “George II (?), wearing the classic 
costume of Charles III (?)” and ignores the fact that the minters of the state coinage would not have put 
representations of a British king (even one masquerading as a Spanish king) onto their coins. The 
question marks in his reasoning are very fitting — and two in one sentence should have caused him to 
reflect on the credibility of his own remarks. Also ignored is the very British iconography of the reverse 
die, complete with crowned lion and victorious Britannia, which would not have been welcomed in a 
nation that had just recently fought a long, expensive, and bloody war against that same crown. 

Kurth hedges his bets, and although he started the article by claiming that the Auctori Plebis tokens were 
made in England and imported to America, he ends it by saying that the piece has characteristics of the 
Connecticut coppers, but also of the 18" century British Provincial Token series and the evasion 
(“bungtown”) series. Kurth’s suggestion that the token belongs to more than one series is more apt than 
one would suspect given the errors in reasoning and historical facts that he waded through to get there! 

In the October, 1964 issue of The Colonial Newsletter (whole number 13), Everett T. Sipsey shook things 
up a bit in an article entitled “New Facts and Ideas on the State Coinages.” In the article he noted that the 
Auctori Plebis token had “always been attributed as a token originating in Great Britain and the very 
strong possibility exists that Abel Buell made these coins during his stay in Great Britain,”’’ which lasted 
from 1789 to 1791. From this statement Sipsey clearly believed the 1787 date on the token was not 
accurate, but predated the striking by only a few years — that time frame, however, places them before the 
British Provincial Tokens that carry the same reverse design. Undiscussed is any theory on how Buell 
managed to acquire a press and dies while he was in England, or why the reverse design of the Auctori 
Plebis token is so different from anything else he created. Sipsey’s idea is certainly the most American- 
centric of any that has been published, for he postulates that not only did an American design and strike 
the Auctori Plebis tokens while on foreign soil, creating a reverse die completely unlike anything he had 
done before, with pro-British sentiments just a few years after the end of the American Revolution, but 
that the British were so in rapture of his (decidedly inferior) reverse design that they copied it a few years 
later for several of their own tokens. Needless to say, Sipsey’s theory has not withstood the test of time. 
Although Abel Buell did go to England between 1789 and 1791, his activities there are not well 
documented. Given that the Coppers Panic happened while he was away and the Connecticut and Fugio 
mints both failed spectacularly shortly before he left, one would be inclined to doubt that Buell would 
have traveled across the Atlantic in hopes of striking the very things that were not wanted in his homeland 
— lightweight copper coins. There is, of course, the possibility that Buell had heard about the coinage of 
the various Provincial Tokens that were being struck while he was in England, though by 1791 the token 
coinage was still fairly limited with the Anglesey Druid, John Wilkinson Iron Master and a couple other 
token types making up the majority of what had been struck by then (both in quantity and by die variety). 
It could be argued that Buell, now without a way to earn a living, offered his talents to some of the token 
manufacturers in Birmingham or London — but, if so, nothing came of it since he returned to America in 
April, 1791, still quite early in the English token craze. Indeed, it is likely that while Buell’s “American 
genius” helped get the Connecticut and Fugio mints going, the British token manufacturers had already 
mastered the skills Buell had to offer. Chris McDowell, in his masterful work Abel Buell and the History 
of the Connecticut and Fugio Coinages, notes that while Buell’s time in Europe is mostly undocumented 
in the historical record, it is likely that the reason for his time in “London and its vicinity” was a bit of 


Everett T. Sipsey, “New Facts and Ideas on the State Coinages,” The Colonial Newsletter, October, 1964 (whole 
number 13), Page 128 
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good, old-fashioned industrial espionage; specifically to learn the secret of large-scale cotton 
manufacturing. Soon after Buell’s return he helped establish a cotton mill in New York — and in late 1793 
returned to New Haven to set up his own cotton mill. As McDowell astutely noted “(i)f a review of 
Buell’s life demonstrates anything, it shows that he was not one to hold onto a business opportunity once 
it was no longer economically practical to do so.”'® It seems doubtful that Buell would have had the 
interest — let alone the time or financial backing — to continue making coins or tokens in England, 
especially after his American venture in that regard failed so badly. It should also be noted that Abel 
Buell was a devoted American patriot, and it seems highly unlikely that he would either engrave dies or 
produce coins that had a tinge of the monarchy about them — especially if they were intended for 
American circulation. While one could certainly see why Sipsey hoped Buell had something to do with 
these pieces, the facts just do not support the theory. 

Eleven years after Sipsey’s article, a longer assessment of the Auctori Plebis token was written by Charles 
V. Duncan, also appearing in The Colonial Newsletter.'’ This article recounts the few known facts and 
then the author veers between English and American manufacture for them. He suggests an American 
origin because of the crude strikes and the “early development of heavy die-cracks on the reverse, seems 
far more similar to the crude strikes of other known American coins struck of that era.” Unfortunately, 
this is not a sound argument — there are plenty of British and Irish pieces that are crudely engraved (some 
even more crude than the Auctori Plebis token) and there are plenty of pieces that exhibit massive die 
cracks including counterfeit halfpence and farthings, evasion coppers, and Provincial Tokens. For 
decades American collectors have had the fallacy that “crude = American,” but the truth of the matter is 
that just as there were some very good engravers there were also very bad ones — in every country. 
Duncan brings up the point that the legends seem to be more American than British and that had it been 
struck for circulation in England those legends would be “subject to treasonous interpretation.” That is 
only partially accurate. While there were laws against treason, the legends do not rise to that level — they 
do not, for instance, suggest the overthrow of the government or make fun of the King (as some of the 
Thomas Spence tokens of the same era did). “Independence and Liberty” would not be a treasonous 
phrase — indeed, every Briton would be proud to say that was their everyday mode, especially compared 
to what was happening just across the Channel in France at the time. “Auctori Plebis” could be twisted to 
perhaps convey the sense of a mob rule (as in France), but to a British or American citizen at the time it 
would more likely have meant nothing more than that the people vote politicians into office and it is by 
the authority of the people that those politicians serve their constituencies. Such an interpretation does 
not undermine the monarchy or government in any way — and actually strengthens both. Duncan’s focus 
on the legends as anti-British means he ignores the reverse iconography completely — the British lion 
wearing the British crown and the seated figure indicating British world power over the globe next to her, 
none of which would have been construed as treasonous or anti-British in any way — and which certainly 
would not have appeared on a coin of the era engraved and struck in America. 

Duncan decides that “logic seems to favor the probability of American manufacture,” though that “logic” 
is quite shaky. He compares the Auctori Plebis tokens with evasion coppers but does not note that Atkins 
listed them as such some eight decades earlier. He errs in stating that evasions were “a practice known in 
America” (all were struck in Great Britain) as well as in his comment that their weight is typical of 
evasions — the Auctori Plebis tend to weigh in the 115-120 grain range, whereas evasions nearly always 
weigh under 100 grains and quite often under 90 grains, so arguing that there is a similarity in size and 
fabric is factually incorrect. 


'® Christopher R. McDowell, Abel Buell and the History of the Connecticut and Fugio Coinages, The Colonial Coin 
Collectors Club (C4), 2015, p. 178 
7 Charles V. Duncan, “The Auctori Plebis Tokens & Related Pieces,” The Colonial Newsletter, April, 1975 (whole 
number 43), pp 475-479 
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Most auction companies of the middle 20" century included the 1787 Auctori Plebis tokens in with 
colonial coins when consigned (fewer included the various “mules”), and they usually listed them without 
any comment — once Auctori Plebis tokens were accepted into the guidebooks folklore became 
unquestioned law and the matter considered settled, and no auction firm wasted valuable catalogue space 
arguing the merits of different theories. The one exception was the catalogues of the New Netherlands 
Coin Company written in the era where John J. Ford, Jr. was running the auctions and Walter Breen was 
the chief cataloguer. While the descriptions of the regular 1787-dated Auctori Plebis were usually basic 
(unless exceptional condition required more verbiage), the pieces long catalogued as “mules” received 
slightly more attention when they were offered. The firms legendary 51° sale of June, 1958 (one of the 
best auction catalogues ever) contained a pair of the “mules” that were ex Dr. Hall and Virgil Brand 
collections and which may have been the pair mentioned by Crosby. Their 56" sale in June, 1962 
contained an amazing group of seven “mules” representing six different varieties, the largest group 
auctioned to that time and ably described by Breen. These will be discussed more in the second part of 
this paper, to be published at a later date. 


Walter Breen covered the series in more depth in his mammoth Complete Encyclopedia of United States 
and Colonial Coins published in 1987 — which, surprisingly, was the first published reference book to 
look at both the 1787-dated regular issue and the various "mules" together, and provides the best listings 
of those issues published to that time. In his Encyclopedia, Breen builds on some of the descriptions he 
prepared of the "mules" in the earlier New Netherlands catalogues, and uses the work of Kurth and 
Duncan to inform his discussion of the 1787-dated issues, though sometimes perpetuating errors of those 
earlier writers, and making several new errors of his own. 

Breen states that because of the similar design collectors have “long cherished the AUCTORI PLEBIS as 
a kind of nonlocal adjunct to the Connecticut series. Its devices suggest that the maker intended 
American circulation. Most likely whichever New York or Philadelphia merchant ordered them furnished 
a Connecticut copper for prototype. Moreover, in Britain, AUCTORI PLEBIS, ‘by authority of the 
commoners’ had an antiroyalist flavor, as did INDEP. ET LIBER, ‘Independence and Liberty,’ quite aside 
from its being copied from the Connecticut rev[erse] legend.” Breen continues: “There are two probable 
periods of issue: between early 1788 and July 1789 (before the New York copper panic interrupted the 
profitable business of importing lightweight Birmingham coins); and (less likely) 1794-5. We know that 
they were already around in 1795 because Prattent pictures one on p. 54 and his book (illustrating then 
current British token halfpence) was published on Jan 14, 1796” 


Breen, as has been made evident in the decades since his death, hated unknowns - all good researchers 
do, and that is why they do the research, to fill in gaps in that great quantity of unknowns. But Breen 
sometimes had a propensity to fill in those gaps with suppositions, and then present it as fact. His 
handling of the 1787 Auctori Plebis tokens is a case in point. 

While giving the limited information known to him, mostly Crosby's account and the earliest publication 
by Denton and Prattent, Breen then turns a major unknown — who were these struck for? — into an almost- 
certainty. They were struck for a merchant in either Philadelphia or New York — despite there being a 
dozen other states and many other large cities to choose from, including Connecticut which furnished the 
model used to make the obverse! Breen fixed on these two cities, supposedly because they made a better 
story and would tie them into being “colonial” far more than if they were ordered by a merchant in 
Savannah, Georgia. 


Breen apparently accepted that they were manufactured in England, but seemed to conflate the 1787- 
dated tokens and the evasion coppers as a single series, and the most he could state was that it wasn’t 
certain if the maker of the 1787-dated pieces made any of the evasion coppers; a closer look at the two 
series would have shown them to be quite distinct and clearly not from the same manufacturer. The mint 
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that Breen chose as a maker for the evasion issues (at least) was a logical possibility — the Birmingham 
mint of William Lutwyche, who was a legitimate manufacture of tokens for merchants and other 
customers, but who probably did a larger and more profitable business issuing lightweight counterfeits of 
other tokens as well as creating special pieces for sale to collectors such as mules, off-metal strikes, and 
rare edge varieties. But Lutwyche was far from the only person doing this, and the Skidmore firm was 
even more prolific (the issues from his mint perhaps accounting for close to 25% of ALL the "Conder" 
tokens!). Breen used Lutwyche as a catch-all, assigning things he thought likely produced in England to 
this one manufacturer, simply because Lutwyche had no qualms about copying the designs of others, 
putting out counterfeits of tokens (including of tokens he minted for others) and doing business in a 
generally shady manner. But to assume that he was the ONLY one doing business in this way is not 
accurate. Indeed, the only manufacturer of tokens in the late 18th century who seemed to do business in 
an honorable and forthright fashion was Matthew Boulton — someone who used his token making 
experience as a way to secure a national contract coinage that had as one of its aims driving those tokens 
out of circulation. 


However, assigning the 1787 Auctori Plebis token to Lutwyche becomes unlikely after a cursory look at 
his business practices. If one look through Dalton & Hamer’s listings of pieces known to have been 
manufactured by Lutwyche, one is struck by the fact that the man muled just about every die he had with 
other dies, and produced varieties with many different edges, either for sale to collectors as rarities or 
because he purchased planchets in bulk from suppliers and did not care what the edge said as long as they 
were cheap (those suppliers could sell any excess planchets from previous orders at a discount and not 
have to melt them down to make new planchets). But the 1787 Auctori Plebis tokens do not fit this mold 
at all: a single obverse and reverse die, used in no other combination, in no other metal and all are struck 
with just a plain edge. Both dies remained quite serviceable, the reverse early on developing a large 
break, but not shattering. Had Lutwyche been in possession of these dies, they would have certainly been 
used in other combinations — especially the reverse, which was a decent enough copy of the Wyon die that 
it would have been perfectly acceptable on other British tokens, especially ones copying the Hampshire 
and Norfolk tokens. Had Lutwyche actually made the Auctori Plebis tokens there would have been other 
edge varieties made as well, with collectors paying premiums for unusual edge legends. It is almost 
unthinkable that Lutwyche would miss the chance for such profit potential — especially after the variety 
was published by Denton and Prattent and would have been in demand by collectors (the "American" note 
in that volume would not have changed that scenario much — after all, the George Washington "North 
Wales" halfpenny which is far more American in nature, given the obverse portrait, comes with two 
different reverses and with both plain and lettered edges — a far more typical possibility for a Lutwyche 
manufacture). We will deal with Lutwyche more in the "mules" section in the next paper, but suffice it to 
say that Breen’s conclusion that a wide variety of lightweight counterfeit were made by Lutwyche is naive 
at best — there were plenty of counterfeiters on both sides of the Atlantic who could do the job, and the 
sheer quantity of known counterfeits make it physically impossible for one small token maker to have 
produced them all. Birmingham was long known as a center for counterfeiting and there were obviously 
others who followed the ancient trade. 


In terms of when they were struck, Breen seems to assume that the 1787 date meant something — that the 
tokens were struck in or at least very near that year, and he fastens on 1788 as a likely choice, just prior to 
the Coppers Panic. The only way this scenario would work is if Breen believed that the Auctori Plebis 
token came first, and that the Wyon dies, which are known to be from 1793-4, were copied from that. In 
other words the better looking dies were the imitations and the cruder one was the original. It seems 
unlikely that an unknown artist who did a halfway decent job of copying a coin that was in front of him 
(the Connecticut copper obverse) would then have a fit of creative brilliance and come up with a design 
and motif that was so good that one of the most respected die cutters in all of England would turn around 
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and copy it a half decade later. It makes far more sense that an engraver of middling talent copied BOTH 
the obverse and reverse dies from pieces that were furnished to him as models, with the changes in 
legends made by whoever ordered the dies. Since the Wyon dies were not cut until 1793 at the earliest, 
we can dispose of the 1788 date (which Breen seems to have wanted to make sure that these were indeed 
considered “colonial,” struck prior to the Philadelphia Mint’s formation) and instead assign them to what 
Breen called the “less likely” range of 1794-5. 


In discussing the similarity of the reverse design to the Wyon engraved tokens mentioned earlier, Breen is 
on more solid ground, stating “it is unwise to assume that Wyon had anything to do with the AUCTORI 
PLEBIS; there is no similarity of style, and none of the punches match.” It is a shame that he did not 
study this series in more detail and notice the lack of similarity and punch linkage to Lutwyche too — 
though punch linkage by itself is not as strong a link as has been supposed in the past. With large 
manufacturers there were certainly multiple sets of punches in varying sizes — and far from each punch 
being lovingly handmade by an artisan and thus unique, it is far more likely that an enterprising 
businessman produced punches for sale to any business that needed them; these would have been made 
from a hub punch that would have looked like a die, with the letter or number incuse. That hub punch 
would be used to make individual punches, where the letter would be raised, which would then be used to 
punch into dies where it would again be incuse and reversed. This was almost certainly the case in 
Birmingham, which had the highest concentration of token, button, and toy manufacturers — as well as 
being the notorious hub of counterfeiting for so long that ALL British counterfeits were called 
“Brummagens” after their supposed place of manufacture. We also know that only Boulton’s Soho Mint 
hired a full-time engraver. Other token makers hired freelance engravers as needed, the quality of the 
tokens ordered usually dictating the skill level needed from an engraver, with a simplistic token capable 
of being done by anyone, but a highly artistic one needing the most skilled engraver available (at an 
increased cost that would be paid for by the person ordering the token). Those engravers generally used 
their own tools, in their own shops — so a single engraver could produce dies used by a dozen different 
mints that are all punch linked (because they were made with the same tools) but were not made at the 
same time or place. 


We also know that smaller operations bought planchets ready-made from other sources (perhaps those 
previously mentioned button manufacturers), and there is some evidence that very small-time 
counterfeiters purchased dies from a central source and used them until they broke or they were caught. 
With Birmingham being a hub (so to speak) of counterfeiting it would make sense for people to specialize 
and to do just one thing that they were good at — this is, after all, the model for the entire “cottage 
industry” approach that most of Britain used before the Industrial Revolution took hold, from lace and 
cloth making, to spinning thread, to making locks, small firearms and objects in porcelain amongst other 
trades. Indeed, in 2014 this writer visited Birmingham and tracked down Lutwyche’s place of business 
(also his home) — a narrow building in a row of homes, with only a small yard space. Clearly such a 
venue could not have hosted the equipment to smelt copper or roll or cut planchets. It is more likely that 
these items were procured elsewhere — and perhaps his punches and some generic finished dies were as 
well. 


Breen’s listing in that New Netherland’s 56" sale became the basis for Michael Hodder’s listing of the 
various “mule” varieties in his cataloguing of the Norweb Collection Part II.’ In his description Hodder 
notes the British Provincial Tokens with the similar reverse and suggests that since the Wyon brothers 


'® For more on this see Jeff Rock, “An Edinburgh Hoard of Counterfeit British Halfpence: Cottage Industry 
Coiners” in The Colonial Newsletter, November, 2016 (whole number 162), pg. 4462. 
‘9 Auctions by Bowers and Merena, March, 1988, the varieties given as a footnote to Lot 2446. 
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were said to have made those tokens that “it may be that this variant of the Auctori Plebis token was a 
Wyon product.” While Peter Wyon was likely responsible for cutting the dies of the four types of British 
tokens that share this reverse design, the inferior quality of the Auctori Plebis dies make it clear that 
neither were a Wyon product. 


When Hodder moved to Stack’s and catalogued the John J. Ford, Jr. collection,” his thinking had evolved 
and he gave a more nuanced description of the series that is worth quoting in full: 


“There is no real evidence other than anecdotal or stylistic that these were struck for 
American circulation or even circulated here. The fact that the obverse type is a copy of a 
1787 draped bust Connecticut copper and the legend AUCTORI PLEBIS resembles the 
Connecticut’s AUCTORI CONNEC is all that has given them a place in early American 
numismatics. Tom Elder was fond of telling auction audiences that he found Auctori 
Plebis tokens in circulation in Pennsylvania when he was a boy but it is hard to know what 
to make of such a story. 

According to Crosby, who considered them to be English merchant’s tokens, the earliest 
reference to the Auctori Plebis is found in a 1796 English numismatic publication, The 
Virtuoso’s Companion. Published at the height of the Conder token collecting craze in 
England, this seems to suggest the Auctori Plebis tokens were collectibles along with 
Kempson’s and Spence’s series although the author does call the piece American (what 
other country of the time was ruled by the authority of the people?). The best that can be 
said of these is that they are one of the ‘orphans’ of early American numismatics, like the 
Georgius Triumpho, which look like they should have circulated here but for which there is 
no sure direction home.” 


To Hodder’s description we would add that Elder was always shaky in his command of facts — he was 
proud of being able to catalogue thousands of coins a day, which tells one something about the quality of 
those descriptions. Elder was born in 1874, and it seems unlikely that he would have found anything that 
large and copper in circulation in the late 1880s. The large cent was discontinued in 1857 and while they 
remained legal tender there would have been thirty years of small cent coinage that would have displaced 
the earlier, larger copper coins from circulation. During times of coin shortage (during the Civil War, for 
instance) when coins were hoarded some of those earlier colonial era issues and half and large cents may 
have circulated alongside tokens and other things that were not really legal tender but were badly needed 
in commerce. While Connecticut coppers could have circulated during such a period, the timing of 
Elder’s boyhood suggests something else — for this was the exact era that evasion coppers were being 
brought over from England and marketed by American dealers as “Pennsylvania Bungtowns.” Coins that 
sold for a penny or two in England might bring 50 cents to a dollar or more in America with this new 
marketing strategy. It is likely that Elder, who started collecting coins when he was 13 (putting it at 1887- 
8) saw some of these evasion coppers, perhaps even ones with the Auctori Plebis legend; perhaps some 
merchant who knew of his interest in coins purposely gave him some of these interesting pieces in 
change; since evasions were being sold at a premium it is unlikely that they would have ended up in 
circulation at a lower value to any extent. Left unanswered is at what value would they have circulated, 
since the evasion coppers were struck as farthing and halfpennies and there were no copper coin of that 
size being used at that time in America, the half cent being discontinued in 1857 and the farthing 
denomination never issued; the few farthings accepted as part of the colonial series were imported from 
elsewhere — the St. Patrick’s, Hibernia and Voce Populi farthings all originally hailing from Ireland. 


°° Stack’s, John J. Ford, Jr. Collection: Coins, Medals and Currency, Part V, October 2004, pg. 19. 
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THE EVIDENCE OF THE TOKENS: 


Figure Ten: The Auctori Plebis token obverse at left; at right is the 1787 Connecticut copper obverse 
with the legend style that it most nearly matches, Obverse Miller 33.4. (Photos courtesy of Stack’s- 
Bowers). 


Now that we have examined the literature, let us turn to the token itself, starting with the obverse die 
which, as noted by Crosby, was clearly copied from a Draped Bust Left Connecticut copper that mimics 
the type of Miller Obverse 33. Figure Ten shows the 1787 Auctori Plebis obverse with the Connecticut 
copper obverse that it most closely resembles, Miller 33.4, known only with reverses also dated 1787. 
The Connecticut copper series is known for its myriad punctuation and ornamentation uses, and those of 
1787 are especially numerous; many of the Draped Bust Left types were likely made in 1788 and 
backdated, though that does not change the argument regarding the Auctori Plebis tokens. The 
Connecticut copper Miller 33 obverse design shown here has colons after each word and cinquefoils 
before and after each word (with 50 different dies sharing this punctuation and ornamentation it is the 
most plentiful type in the series — yet contains some extremely rare die varieties within that type).”! 

The bust is nearly identical in style, as is the punctuation and ornamentation within the legend, which has 
the same first word, AUCTORI and a different second word — here, PLEBIS instead of CONNEC, though 
it is notable that each of the two words has the same number of letters. While one could argue there are 
just so many ways to engrave a bust or a seated figure — the stunning similarity between these two obverse 
shown here means that one had to be copied from the other; there is simply no way two engravers 
separated by an ocean would independently create a nearly identical draped bust with the exact same first 
word of the legend. Unlike the reverse die where we can be certain that the British version came first, 
here we can be equally certain that the American-made obverse die for the Connecticut copper came first. 


*#KEETHIS article will be conclued in the next issue***** 


*! The Connecticut coppers were authorized in 1785, with the AUCTORI CONNEC legend spelled out in the 
original legislation. The 1785 and most of the 1786 issues had different bust styles; a pair of 1786 dated varieties 
were the first of the Draped Bust Left style, which became ubiquitous in the coinage dated the following year and 
was used on most of the genuine examples dated 1787, which were struck from dies made from partial hubs created 
by Abel Buell. The Draped Bust Left style was used on only a few 1788-dated Connecticut coppers, all of which 
were likely made after Buell left the Connecticut mint, and struck by persons acting outside of the legal 
authorization for striking Connecticut coppers. 
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The following article was taken from a post on the web and was submitted by Rich Wilson, our thanks for this 
jewel. It has been edited for clarity and relevancy and can be found in its entirety at: 
http://www. jeaned.net/Halls%200f%20City%20Road.html 


Thomas Hall of City Road 


In the latter part of the 18th century, Thomas Hall was a well-established bird stuffer and animal preserver in 
City Road, Finsbury. The antecedents of Thomas Hall and when the business was established are not clear. 


Advertising in the mid-nineteenth century claims that the business was established in 1749, but we have been 
unable to find evidence to support such an early start. The earliest written records that have been found date 
from only 1779. However, all the other evidence suggests that the business was highly successful for many 
years before that and conducted by at least three generations of Hall with the first name Thomas. 


Thomas Hall 


The taxidermist, animal preserver or bird stuffer who established the business carried on in City Road would 
have been born prior to 1730. (See birth data of his son Thomas II below.) 


The life span of this Thomas is not clear, so it can only be deduced because neither birth nor death has been 
found. Because his son, Thomas II, did not follow the trade of animal preserver would seem to imply that the 
elder Thomas remained active in the business long enough to pass on his knowledge and skills to his grandsons 
Thomas and Henry. 


It would certainly have been the earliest bearer of the name who carried out the mammoth task of preserving 
the carcass of a rhinoceros in 1793, and it is most likely that it his signature on the Power of attorney issued to 
C.W. Peale in 1796. He therefore lived to a good age for those times. 


Thomas Hall II 


This Thomas Hall was born about 1746, the date being calculated from his reported age of 67 when he died in 
City Road in 1813. 
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Thomas II appears to have become a watchmaker by trade and would have spent his childhood in the Finsbury 
area and probably in City Road, He married in about 1777, and he and his wife Elizabeth, went on to have six 
children, all christened in the parish church of St. Luke, Old Street, between 1778 and 1795. Two of those 
children, Thomas and William, both went on to become bird stuffers. 


This Thomas died in 1813 and was buried in the dissenters burial ground of Bunhill Fields in City Road on the 
5"" of November in that year. The Burial register records his age as 67. The burial in Bunhill Fields may 
indicate that at some stage the family had come under the influence of John Wesley or one of the other 
dissenting ministers active in the area at that time. 


Thomas Hall III 


Thomas Hall was born on 16" July 1780, and baptized in St. Luke's Church in August. He followed the 
occupation of Naturalist and bird and animal stuffer, thus continuing the business presumably established by his 
grandfather. 


Thomas married in about 1805 but his wife Elizabeth left him, and he of course claimed that she had no reason 
for doing so. They may well already have had a housekeeper, but if not, Thomas would then have been in need 
of one. Ann Simons filled that role and after an unknown interval, she and Thomas began to have children 
together, the first in 1819. They continued to live at the business premises in City Road, and over a period of 18 
years, they had nine children. 


The business appears to have prospered during this time, as evidenced by the increase in the number of exhibits 
in the museum and the larger valuation placed on the stock in the insurance policies. Their prosperity is also 
indicated that of their nine children, seven of them survived into adulthood. Two of nine is well below the 
average for childhood deaths at that time. 


Thomas died on 31st Oct 1838, and the cause of Death was shown on the death certificate as "inflammation of 
the chest". In his will, Thomas left the property to Ann for her lifetime and she is shown on the 1841 census as 
operating the business. This however did not continue until her death, as it would appear from the available 
evidence that the family split up and went their separate ways before this. 


The business may well not have been as prosperous as before, and it is possible that they then began to dispose 
of the large collection of stuffed animals at the house. The eldest son, Thomas IV, married in 1842 and set up 
home with his new wife and subsequent family at 7 Peerless Place a short distance away. 


City Road 


No records have been identified which describe the building at 10 City Road. The insurance policies refer to 
brick and timber. It is know that it was situated between Featherstone Street and the comer of City Road with 
Old Street, and was the only house on the block which had its own yard, and there was a workshop at the rear. 
The house itself would have been three or possibly four stories and quite substantial, being a dwelling, 
taxidermy workplace and a repository for the two thousand odd specimens of stuffed birds and animals, that the 
Halls claimed to have there in the early part of the nineteenth century. The insured value of £500 and the 
ground rent of £30 payable to the City of London Corporation, also indicate a reasonably large dwelling. 


The Business 


The nature of the business being carried on from the house in City Road has been established from two 
principal sources, the labels attached to the surviving examples of the work of the Halls, and the trade and street 
directories issued at various intervals. 
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Johnson’s directory for 1817- reads: 10 City Rd. Hall, T- Museum &antiquarian repository 
The next entry found was in the 1820 edition of Robsons Directory: 


Hall, T preserver of birds, beasts 10 City Road 


Thereafter, the entries were usually bird stuffer or the like, but the 1831 Robsons added dealer in curiosities- 
Finsbury Museum. 


The labels attached to surviving cases of stuffed birds varied over the years, and perhaps tell a story of a change 
in the emphasis of the business or perhaps just what is today referred to as diversification. 


The Halls then were not just mere taxidermists, albeit of some renown and skill, but also exhibitors of a variety 
of items, both at the museum in City Road, but also at other venues. 


Trade Tokens 


There were a series of trade tokens issued in connection with the business of T. Hall at City Road. Some are 
undated, whilst others contain the date of 1795. 


The tokens were well known to collectors in the nineteenth century and were described in various magazines 
dealing with what are known today as collectibles. The "white negress" and "Sir Jeffrey Dunstan" were both 
connected with the exhibits that Thomas Hall was said to have had at the Bartholomew Fair in the 1790s. The 
Fair was an annual event, which had been held at Spitalfields from the Middle Ages. 


The Rhinoceros 


The rhinoceros which appears on one of the trade tokens, is not just an illustration of an exotic animal, like the 
toucan, the "kanguroo" and the armadillo, but refers to an animal which 
had been stuffed by one of the Halls in 1792. 


The Portrait 


An engraved portrait of T. Hall apparently dating from around the end of 

the eighteenth century exists, which may well have been used for 
advertising purposes. There are copies at the National Portrait Gallery, the © 
British Museum and the Harvard Library. A copy was also sold at auction 
in England in 2008, so there could well be other copies held in private 
collections. The copy at the National Portrait gallery is 10in. x 7 in. (272 
mm x 179 mm) paper size, so is most likely from a book. The engraving 
may well have been copied from an actual portrait of Thomas Hall. 


Thomas Halls Travelling exhibition. 
According to "Tickets and Passes of Great Britain, published in 1822: 


There is also an item in William Hone's "Every Day Book" published in 1826, regarding Thomas Halls exhibits 
at the fair between 1779 and 1789. 
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Trade with America 


There exists evidence of correspondence and trade between T. Hall and C. W. Peale of Philadelphia, although 
unfortunately only copies of the letters from Peale to Hall remain. 


Surviving Specimens 


There are a number of specimens of the work of the Hall family still surviving around the world. Those we have 
identified in various places are mainly in good condition and the fact that they have survived to the twenty first 
century is a tribute to the skill of the taxidermists working in City Road close to three hundred years ago. 


A cased Partridge in the ownership of the Norwich Museum has a badly damaged label stating in part: 


To the Curious Observer of Natural Phenomena. 
T. Hall 


Well known to the Vertuosi As the greatest Artist in Europe for Preserving Birds, Beasts and all 
sorts of Reptiles to resemble their Attitudes and perfections of Life, employed by his Grace the 
Duke of Richmond, the British Museum, Dr. Lettsom, and most of the Nobility and Gentry in 
this Kingdom. 


Specimens of his curious Art may be seen at his repository Opposite the Terrace, City Road 
Finsbury-Square At which place is to be sold a Capital collection of preserved Birds, Beasts and 
Insects in the highest perfection, and well Adapted for tea gardens and other places of 
entertainment which will be the means of causing many people to resort to them. The Purchaser 
of which may make at least 50 per cent. 


As there are many Ladies and Gentlemen who are partial to their Birds and favorite Animals, this 
is respectfully to assure them that they have their remains preserved in appearance to near Life as 
possible ......... and condition warranted beyond expectation. 


Ladies and Gentlemen sixpence, Servants and Children threepence each. 
All sorts of curiosities bought and sold. 

The rook in the same Museum has a somewhat different label. 

Finsbury Museum or Curiosity House 


Whilst the valuation for insurance purposes of the items in the Halls collection of £700 and the claim that it 
contained two thousand items, indicates a substantial exhibit, we have not been able to find any firm evidence 
of what the Hall's exhibited at their Finsbury Museum. The claims made in the various labels on boxed exhibits, 
and the number of items purchased at the closing down of the Leverian Museum in 1806, indicate a growth in 
drawing power which justified a doubling of the admission price from six pence to one shilling 

The dispersal of the collection is also something of a mystery. The last valuation of £700 quite easily equates 
with the two thousand items mentioned in the labels. We have found no record of a substantial sale after 1834, 
so can only assume that there was a gradual dispersal of the stock between the death of Thomas II in 1838 and 
the death of his common law wife, Ann Simons in 1846. 
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Insurance Policies 


Thomas Hall took out insurance policies with the The Sun Insurance Office of London, the records of which 
have survived and are in the Guildhall Library. 


The earliest policy we have been able to identify was issued in 1812. The policy entry reads: 


"Thomas Hall, opposite Finsbury Terrace, City Road, Dealer in Stuffed Birds, Curiosities and Watchmaker. 
On his now dwelling house of Oresaid, brick and timber £400; Household goods, wearing apparel, printed 
books and plate therein £100. Stock utensils and goods in trust, glass cases included therein, £200". 


Thomas Hall IV 


The last of the bird stuffing dynasty was born on 12" August 1819 and was baptized Thomas, in St. Luke's in 
the following month. He was nearly twenty years old when his father died and whilst he continued to work at 
the City Road address, he obviously branched out on his own not long thereafter. It was probably about the 
time, of his marriage to Isabella Wright in 1842, as by the time of the birth of the first of their four children, he 
was living with his family at Peerless Place. 


On the death of Ann, his mother in 1846, in accordance with the provisions of his father's will, the business and 
the property was to have passed to Thomas and his brother George. However it is apparent that the dispersal 
had taken place before that. George had become a cabinet maker, so was not interested in the business, and this 
may have been the reason for severing the long association with 10 City Road. 

There was a short period still in City Road at Nos 6 and later 7 and then the move to Peerless Place. Thomas 
subsequently moved himself, his family and his business to 6 Mora Place, a short distance along City Road, and 
there in 1849, dubbed himself "animal and bird preserver, manufacturer of microscopic objects, & dealer in 
shells & minerals & fossils,( established 1749) " 


The 1853 Watkins directory entry described the business at Mora Place as Naturalist and Bookseller. 


The last Trade Directory entry for Mora Place was in 1856. The Post Office Directory for 1859 shows the 
business address as 75 London Wall, in the City. This was business premises only and we have been unable to 
identify the home address of the family, except that it was in Stoke Newington. 


The business at London Wall was short lived. Hall took up employment at the |Museum of St. Thomas's 
Hospital Southwark, initially with the office of Naturalist and then later sub-curator. 


Thomas Hall IV committed suicide at the Hospital in June 1860. 


CTCJ Editor Remarks 


There is an entire paperback book that has been written, titled Thomas Hall Of City Road, The Family in a 
Museum, by Ed & Jean McKie that is available on Amazon. The couple has researched the Hall’s extensively 
and I have come to the easy conclusion that the details in my book, British and Irish Tradesmen and their 
Copper Tokens of 1787-1804, wrongly attributed the poignant will and date of death of Thomas II to Thomas I, 
the real token issuer. The actual date of death for Thomas I has not been discovered by the McKie’s and his 
date of birth should be before 1830. 
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President Editor 

Bill McKivor Jon Lusk Jon@Lusk.cc 

P.O. Box 46135 
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THE TOKEN EXCHANGE AND MART 


OUR RULES: CTCC members, in good standing, are cordially 
invited to dispatch their articles and advertisements to the CTCC 
editor for publication in the JOURNAL. Articles are always needed 
and appreciated. Articles are best submitted in MS Word. Articles 
SoS are always published free of charge for the benefit of the 
P ie Ur membership. Advertisements are needed and appreciated just as 

much. Ads up to twelve lines are FREE! Full-page ads are $100; 

one half-page ads are $50. Full page ads must be pdf or Word, all 
other ads must be Word. All paid ads must be paid for when submitted; thus, eliminating the 
possibility of confusion and the need for costly, unnecessary, and time-consuming billings and follow up. 
Ads submitted without full payment will not be accepted or published. Ads or articles may be either 
accepted or rejected at the discretion of the editor. Only members can participate in the journal. 


pea | EA 
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Journals are hopefully issued three times a year. Your articles and ads must be sent to the editor, Jon Lusk 
(Jon@Lusk.cc). The only requirement for membership is the payment of an annual membership fee. You 
will be billed again after you have received three issues of the journal. The "Conder" Token Collector's 
Club reserves the right to accept or reject (without explanation) any application for membership. The 
“Conder” Token Collector's Club, reserves the right to revise these rules at any time in accordance with 
our by-laws. 


ANNUAL DUES: 


$25.00 U.S. Membership -- £20 U.K Membership -- $35 Non U.S. or U.K. Membership. 


NOTICE: The “Conder” Token Collector’s Club, publisher of The “Conder” Token Collector’s Journal, 
assumes no responsibility or liability for advertisements or articles published in the journal. No party shall 
have recourse against the “Conder” Token Collector’s Club, or its officers, officials or appointees for any 
reason associated with the publication of its journal. All transactions arising from or relating to 
advertisements in The “Conder” Token Collector's Club Journal are strictly between the parties to the 
transaction. Complaints concerning advertisers or respondents should be directed to the president of the 
“Conder” Token Collector's Club. Valid complaints can result in termination of membership and/or 
advertising privileges. 


Free Advertisements 
These Ads, 12 lines or less, are free for CTCC members. Send yours to: 
Jon Lusk -- Jon@Lusk.cc 


Stephen Oatway 


(839) 222 [382 RPO North End 


Member ANA, CATC, Cree, RCNA Box 2920 | 
Canadian & British Tokens, Medals Moncton, NB 
info@britannianumismatics.com EIG 4R3 Canada 


- Numismatic Archaeology of North America 

NUMISMATIC Batanes Bard 

ARCHAEOLOGY y 

OF 
NORTH AMERICA Available from the author for $50 --- email: ancient.penny@gmail.com 
A FIELD GUIDE 

=z Gi, 28 Or the publisher: https://www.routledge.com/Numismatic-Archaeology-of- 

< North-America-A-Field-Guide/Akin-Bard-Akin/p/book/9781611329209 
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I am interested in purchasing for my collection varieties that I lack in the areas of: 
Off-Metal Conder Tokens (silver, white metal, brass, lead, gilt) and Conder Token Errors. 
Evasion Halfpennies and Farthings. 
U.S. Colonial Coinage. 
French Colonies Coinage for use in North America. 
Blacksmith tokens. 
Counterfeit British and Irish Halfpence and Farthings. 
Highest prices paid for things I need, and immediate payment — no purchase too large or too small! If you have 
anything in these areas for sale, please contact me! 


Jeff Rock, Box 3447, San Diego, CA 92163. (619) 280-6737. E-mail: RosaAmLtd@aol.com 


BILL McKIVOR’S COPPER CORNER 


Fair prices, fast service. Lists sent snail mail or E-mail. See large ad inside cover. 
AVAILABLE NOW, NEW EDITION of Dalton and Hamer, $135 postpaid 
(206) 244-8345 Satisfaction Guaranteed Always. POB 46135 Seattle, WA 98146 


BUYING AND SELLING----27+ YEARS 


BNS--ANA—C-4---EAC---PNNA---SNS---MCA----AND CTCC#3. 
WEBSITE---- www.thecoppercorner.com E-MAIL Copperman@Thecoppercorner.com 


CTCC Back Issues for Sale! 


The club has a very limited supply of some back issues of The CTCC Journal. 
They are being offered at $5.00 each ppd. 

Available issues: 5, 27, 30, 31, 32, 34, 35, 37, 38, 39, 40, 41, 42, 43 and 54 onward. 
Please don’t send payment with your order, you will receive a bill with your journals. 
Send inquiries to: 

Dr. Gary Sriro 20910 NE 75th Circle Vancouver, WA 98682 
(360)-944-2054 e-mail: gsriro@gmail.com 
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164 PAGE ILLUSTRATED CATALOGUE 
The latest edition of our catalogue of numismatic items for sale (that has been issued regularly for 32 years) is now 
ready. It includes thousands of British tokens as well as commemorative medals and coins from all over the world. The 
catalogue is free on request, but please include $2 to cover airmail postage when applying to the address below (with 
apologies for its un-American length). 
Whitmore, CTCC #264 Teynham Lodge Chase Road, 
Colwall Malvern Wores. NMI3 6DT England 
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I Need You!!! 
To let me know about your classic token literature. Several members have answered my appeals 
for information about their Pre WWII token books. Thanks to those kind folks. However, if my 
book in progress, The Virtuoso’s Arrangement, is to be anywhere near complete, I need more 
members to step forward to help. If you own any original books on British tokens of the 18th and 
19th centuries, I really need to hear from you. Does your book have a past ownership inscription? 
Perhaps it has annotations or letters or other ephemera laid in. If it is a numbered edition, which 
copy is it? I will give you credit or keep you anonymous - whatever you prefer. Thanks for your 
help! 
Harold Welch (651) 429-0997 tokenmann@aol.com 


655 Parkwood Circle St. Paul, MN 55127 
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LARGE SELECTION OF CHOICE CONDER TOKENS 
Hello to everyone! I have a large selection, mostly XF to Choice BU as well as nice, inexpensive VFs. I have 
1,000 other world and U.S. tokens and medals, including many choice French and British medals of the 
Napoleon era and hundreds of German medals. I take tables at ANA, NYINC, CICF, Baltimore, and White 
Plains. 
Donald Young CTCC #182 
P.O. BOX 457, FDR STATION, NEW YORK, NY 10150; 


(212) 593-0010; numiscribe@aol.com 


TONY FEIN - PROFESSIONAL NUMISMATIST 


SEE MY ADS IN COIN WORLD’S MONTHLY MAGAZINE WORLD SECTION 
VISIT MY WEB STORE ON VCOINS WWW.VCOINS.COMITONYFEIN 
| HAVE A LARGE SELECTION OF OVER 2,200 US AND WORLD COINS, TOKENS, ETC 
| AM ALSO BUYING COLLECTIONS OF ALL BETTER US & WORLD COINS 
| HAVE BEEN A FULL TIME DEALER FOR OVER 35 YEARS, | AM BUYING ALL US & 
WORLD COINS. SHIP FOR MY GENEROUS OFFER. IT WILL BE WORTHWHILE! 
You can see me at the Baltimore Coin Show, two times a year - No summer show 
Tony Fein CTCC#278 4600 140" Ave. N. Suite 100, #17672, Clearwater, FL 33762-9998 
PHONE (727) 536-7475 9:00 AM TO 8:00 PM MONDAY THRU SATURDAY 
Leave a message if I’m out of the office, email: TONYFEIN@AOL.COM 


Wanted! 
Tokens, medallions, & banknotes from the counties of 
HAMPSHIRE & CORNWALL -- from all periods. 
Books by Pye (1819 & 1916 editions) Spence (1795 with 6pp ‘Supplement to Spence’s List’) 
Tillett/Suffolk (1882) 
Sotheby auction catalogue of Lowsley collection May 1899 
Any token book with extra illustrations / manuscript notes; token related ephemera 


mikeknight1967 @btinternet.com 
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ABC Coins and Tokens 


We specialise in Conder Tokens and also stock a wide range of hammered and milled Scottish, British and World 
coins, and numismatic books. All our Conders are fully illustrated and written up on our web site so that you can 
buy with confidence. 
Contact David Stuart at: 
Alnwick British and Colonial Coins and Tokens 
P. O. Box 52, Alnwick, Northumberland 
NE66 1YE United Kingdom 
Website : www.abccoinsandtokens.com 
E-mail :d-stuart@d-stuart.demon.co.uk 
Telephone : 44[0] 1665 603851 


An interesting selection of 18th century British Tokens 
plus some Regal & Colonial Coins and a few Odds and Ends 


Many tokens currently listed on our web site and inventory is updated frequently. 
Please take a look ~ comments and commentary welcome. 
Always in the market to buy ~ contact me at your convenience. 


Gary Groll CTCC~EAC~C4~ANA 
P.O. Box 717 Corvallis, OR 97339-0717 
443.223.0399 ~ gary@grollcoins.com ~ www.grollcoins.com 
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Westminster Rare Coins 
212 Pennsylvania Ave. 

Westminster, Md. 21157 

wrc@vcoins.com 
410-259-0121 

Dave McDonald 


We might have that token you are after. 
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Provincial Token Book 


Coinage and Currency in Eighteenth-Century Britain 


The Provincial Coinage 
By David W. Dykes 


In UK - Spink & Son £65 + £7.50 p&p — Books@Spink.com 
In US — Charles Davis Books $100 + $6 p&h — Numislit@aol.com 
2012 Winner of the North book prize 
as the best book on British numismatics 
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Wanted - Sentimental Magazine Tokens: 


Wilkes, Camden, and both duchesses. 
Please help me complete this set. Thank you. 


Wanted 


Gloucester 53 and 56 


Jack Levin 

1564 Kanawha Blvd. East, 
Charleston, WV 25311 
(304) 345-2423 jeanlevineu@gmail.com 


Book on Commercial “Conder” Tokens 


British and Irish Tradesmen and their Copper Tokens of 1787 — 1804 
By Jon D. Lusk. 


It has been fifty years since a book dedicated to the subset of Dalton & Hamer 
British » Irish Tradesmen tokens known as Tradesmen’s Tokens has been published. The author of this 
work reveals discoveries concerning the issuers, their lives, names, and 
occupations. Tokens are pictured in large size, and in color, along with 
photographs of the edges unwrapped into a straight line. Variety identification 
photographs and availability ratings are included to assist the collector. Using 
inclusion criteria developed by the author, he suggests four collections of these 
tokens each containing from 110 to 248 pieces. This book was written for 
Jon D. Lusk collectors, or those interested in history. Better yet, it is meant for those who are 
both. 


Available from the author, Jon@Lusk.cc. (400 pages, hardbound, 8% x 11 -- $105, free shipping 
in US for CTCC members) Payment can be made through PayPal, even if you don’t have a 
PayPal account but are willing to use a credit card, just email me for instructions. 


In Europe — this book can be ordered from Spink and Son, London 


Mike Dlugosz --- Michael@ConderTokenBook.com 


Buying and Selling Conder Tokens, US & World Tokens and Medals. 
Email me to get on my mailing list or if you’re considering selling a collection. 


Mike Dlugosz 
PO Box 403 
South Brunswick, NJ 08852 
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...23 April...4 June...29 September... 


to include: 


The Collection of British Tokens 
formed by Brian Dawson 


17th Century London Tokens 
from the Collection of Quentin Archer 


Essex 18th Century Tokens 
from the Collection of the late Peter Spurdens 


The Collection of British Tokens 
formed by John Rose 


The Collection of 18th Century Tokens 
formed by the late David Bailey 


For further details see www.dnw.co.uk 


Achieving consistently high prices at auction 


Thinking of selling? There’s a very buoyant market for all kinds of 
tokens at the moment, so contact the leading experts for the best 
advice on how to sell yours — our expertise in all series of British 

tokens goes back to 1968. 


We travel frequently within Britain and North America and can 
arrange to meet you at short notice. 


With auctions scheduled at regular intervals 
there are ample opportunities to showcase your holdings 
to an ever-increasing number of active buyers. 
So when the time comes to sell, give us a call. 
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Auction 39 


April 1, 2020 


Over 150 choice examples of the major rarities in the “Conder” series 
The Mike Sussman Collection of British Trade Tokens 


No Buyer's FEES 
Print catalog available on request 
View & bid online at www.davcoin.com 
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